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The Economic Emergency with Respect to Milk Producers in the 
States which supply Milk to the Greater Boston Marketing Area. ; 


The milk supply of the Greater Boston Marketing Area (leaving out’ of 
consideration cream from areas: not under Boston inspection) is produced. — 
mainly in five States, viz., Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New York. Ly 


From 1929 to 1933 the prices received by farmers in these States for 
milk sold wholesale declined steadily. (gee table 1) In 1933, .the average 
farm price of milk sold wholesale was 36.8 percent, 47.4 pencend 43.9 per- 
cent, and 39.9 percent lower than in 1929 in Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Banpanixe, and Maine, respectively. While prices received by farmers for 
milk sold at wholesale in these States declined materially, as indicated” 
above, the prices paid by farmers for commodities bought declined to a much 
Denne extent, the index of prices paid by farmers for commodities bought. 
declining oe 153 (1910-1914 = 100) in 1929 to 109 in 1933, a decline of 
“8.8 percent, (See table lj. Thus, there was a.marked decuine in the. pur-. 
chasing power of milk sold eoclecere by farmers during the period 1929 to 
1933, since the farm price of milk sold wholesale declined more rapidly. and 
to a greater extent than the prices paid by farmers for commodities bought. 


During the period: 1929 to’ 1933, there was a merked"décline in the - 
gross income from milk produced on farms and the cash farm income from 
dairy products sold in the United States, and in the four States which: 
supply by far the sreater portion of the total volume of milk sold in the 
Greater Boston Marketing Area. In 1929 the gross income from milk pro- 
see on farms was 52,322,553,000, $19,398,000, 812,145,000, =29 {054 ,0005 
and $63,705,000 in the United States and ie States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Wesaae chusetts, and Vermont, respectively. In 1933, the gross income from 
milk produced on farms was 45.6 percent, 36. Secon 40.5 percent, 36.0 
percent, and 42.7 percent below comparable figures in.1929 in the United 
States and the States of Me ine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Vermont, 
respectively. (See table 2) 
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tf, For details with -respect ‘to phe proportion of ‘the total supply of milk 
for the Greater Boston Marketing Area that is furnished by each State, 
See Pavol. 


2/ Figures for New York State are omitted in this phase of the discussion 
due to the relatively small proportion of the total Baston milk supply 
that is produced in New York. 
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The cash income from.dairy, products sold from farms in 1933 was 
46.5 percent, 37.1 percent, 41.0 percent, 57.2 percent, and 42.8 percent 
below the cash income, from dairy products sold from farms in 1929 in the 
United States and the Statcs of.Maine, New Hempshire, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont, respectively. (sce table 3) 


The foregoing facts and consideretions demonstrate conclusively | 
thet, in the four States which supply by far the greater portion of the- 
total volume of milk sold in the Greater. Boston 'Merketing Area, during 
the period 1929 to 1933, there was a marked decline in (1) the prices: 
recelved by producers for milk sold wholesale, (2) the purchasing power. 
of such milk, (3) the gross income from milk produced on farms, and (4):' 
the cash income from dairy products sold from farms. " 
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Part? 11 


The Importance of Dairy Farming as an Agricultural 
Enterprise in the States Supplying Milk to the 
Greater Boston Marketing Area. 


> 5 ’ ) 


The importance of milk production as an agricultural enterprise in 
the four States (Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Vermont) which 
Supply by far the greater portion of the mitk solg in the Greater Boston 
Marketing Area is indicated in table 4, 3/_ 


Milk production ‘is’ an ‘important agricultural enterprise in the 
country as a whole. In 1929, the cash income from dairy products sold ' 
from farms was 18.0 percent, and in 1934, 17.8 percent of the cash farm 
income from sales of all agricultural products from farms in the United 
States. A er eee rey RN Mena, ge ne we ee fg 2 Pi 


The cash income from milk sold from farms is a relatively larger pro- 
portion of total casu income from agricultural production in the-four States 
noted above than in: the’ United States: In 1934, the cash farm income from 
milk sold from farms in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, . 
and Vermont, represented 31.0 percent, 46.6 percent, 38.8 percent, and 68.6 
percent, respectively, of the total cash income from farm production in 
these States. - BK iiee fed a ae ; a 

There is marked variation in the “importance of the dairy enterprise 
in the various sections of the area supplying milk to the Greater Boston 
Marketing Area,:other’ than those set forth above wits respect to the several 
States. In order to obtain: more detailed information with respect to the 
importance ef the dairy enterprise in the area supplying milk to the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area, the number of farms showing over 40 percent of farm 
income from the dairy enterprisé was compared to the tetal number of farms, . 
by counties. These computations are summarized in the form of a frequency 
distribution (see table 5).° The figures: show that in Maine farms which have 
more than 40 percent of the farm income from the dairy enterprise, by coun— 
ties, range from 0+5: percent: to <5-30 ‘percent of all farms. Comparable 
figures for New Hampsiiine, Vermont, New York, and Massachusetts are 10-15 
percent to 60-65 percent, 30-35 percent to 70-75 percent, 35-40 percent: te: 
65-70 percent, and 5-19 percent to 65-70 percent, respectively. The dairy 
enterprise is relatively moré important in Vermont and Massachusetts than 
in Maine and New Hampshire, since a mach’ larger proportion of tne farms, by 
counties, show more than 40 Percent of farm income originating in tne dairy 
enterprise (see table Su; « ae 


The foregoing’ facts aiid” considerations demonstrate quite conclusively 
that dairy farming is an important agricultural enterprise in the states sup- 
plying milk to the Greater Boston Marketing Area, Hence, activity pointed 
toward the enhancement of prices to producers in the states supplying milk te. 
the Greater Boston Marketing Area is warranted and necessary to effectuate 
the policy of Congress as stated in j ivstment Act. 
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Comparison of the Prices Specified in the Proposed 
Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order for the 
Greater Boston Marketing Area with Parity 
cee : - Prices for Milk Supplying the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area. 


Séctidn “2 of’ the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, states 
that it is tne declared policy of Congress "(1) Through the exercise of 
tne powers conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture under this title, 
to establish and maintain such balance between the production and con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities, and sach marketing conditions 
theréfor, as will reestahlish prices to farmers at a level that will give 
agricultural commodities a purcnasing power wits respect to articles 
that farmers buy, equivalent to the purchasing power of agricultural com 
modities in the base ‘period; and, in the case’ of all commodities for which 
the base period is the pre-war period, August 1909 to July 1914, will 
also reflect current intérest payments per acre on farm indebtedness 
secured by real estate and tax payments per acre on farm real estate, as 
contrasted wits such interest’ payments and tax payments during the base 
period. -The dbase period in the case of all agricultural commodities, 
except tobacco and petatoes, shall be the pre-war period, August 1909 te 
July 1914. In the case of tobacco and potatoes, the base period suall be 
the post-war period, August 1919 to wulyeloc” ta. ee 


In section 8e of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, it 
is provided that "In connection witn the making of any marketing agree- 
ment or the issuance of any order, if the Secretary finds end proclaims 
that,.as to any commodity. specified in such marketing agreement or order, 
the purchasing powers during the base period specified for such commodity 
in section 2 of this title cannot be satisfactorily determined from avail- 
able ‘statistics of the Department of Agriculture, the base period, for the 
purposes of such marketing agreement or order, shall be tne post-war peried, 
August 1919 to July 1929, or all that portion thereof for whicn the Secre- 
tary finds and proclaims that the purcuasing power of such cemmodity can 
be satisfactorily determin-d from available: statistics of the Department 
Of Agriculture." , : 


In the case of milk produced for sale in tue Greater Boston Market— 
ing frea, available statistics in the Lepartment of Agriculture with 
respect to the August 1909 to July 1914 base period are inadequate for 
the: proper determination of the Aug st 1909 to July 1914 base period price 
for milk, Parity prices for milk sold by producers to handlers in the 


Table 5. Frequency distribution,of percentage farms having 
over 40 Berea! Novae farm income.from dairying is of 
all farms i/ in ‘Maine, New Hampsnire, Vermont, New 
York, and Massachus« etts, 1930. 


. . i] ’ 
° . yt 2 . ‘ ‘ 


Class Interval- :. hn : 


Percentage farms: Number of Counties falling 
having over 40 : witnin specified ranges. 


percent. of :farm..: 
income from the : 


dairy enterprige: : New : ; New 
is of total num: Maine .: Hampshire : Vermont : York 24 Massach- 
ber of farms by : “sit ‘ : usetts 
counties. © : : : 
:No. of : Now tof : No. of : No. of eNO of 
Percent :counties counties: 2 ‘counties? counties 47 counties 


sin range WeIDITen sess we Nyranee 3) imirenge’s 3 in range 
e ° , e 
° . “8 ° ° 
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Lak = 2050 : 6 . 

eomer= 2550 & : 3 e 
ee ee BOLO 2 4 : 5 
30.5 = $5.0 : : ii : ul 
35.1 —- 40.0 er 2 et 
40.1 - 45.0 : r ‘ Z 
45ers DO. O ‘ : 1 . 
Pies 255.0 : : : 
‘85.1 — 60.0 ; 4 : 
60.2 = 65,0 a : 2) : A ‘ 
Boal TOO : Ps) 1 : ul 
Woe (Gere) : L 


Tetal : 16 : 10 : 14 ; 4 : 14 


Compiled from Table 25, 

i/ Computed on ceunty basis, i.e., percentage farms nauving over 40 percent 
of farm income from dairying is of all farms in the county. 

2/ Only those counties in New York that supply milk to the Greater Boston 
Mark:ting Area are considered. 
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Greater Boston Marketing Area have. beet: determined, therefore, from 
available statistics “inthe: Department of Agriculture with respect to 
vthe period 1920 to. 1929,: inclusive... The parity prices so determined 
are shown in table 6, ‘and indicate that. the prices specified in the 
Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order for the Greater Boston 
“Marketing Area are witthin the parity price limits set by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended. As of November 1935, the latest 
date for which figures are available, ‘the parity price’ f.o.b. city 
for Class I milk containing 3.7 percent of butterfat as determined . 
for the Greater Boston Marketing Area was $3.15 per hundredweight. — 
-The prices specified in: the Proposed Marketing Agteement and 
_. Proposed: Order are; higher than:the prices producers would receive were 
. bicense No. 38, which contains:a price schédule practically the same _ 
as that specified in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed 
Order, not in effect, The prices specified in the Proposed Marketing 
- Agreement and Proposed Ordey, therefore; tend to effectuate the policy 
Of ‘Congress as stated.in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, since such 
rices ‘approach the parity prices of milk produced for.'sale inthe 
“Greater Boston Marketing Area by a gradual ‘correction of the current 
level of prices at as rapid a rate as is in the public ‘interest and 
feasible in view of the current; consumptive demand in the Greater 
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The Character of the ‘Commerce in Milk in the Greater ‘Boston 
Marketing Area. bok 
Milk and cream were shipped into the Boston Marketing Aréa from 18 
States in 1934, _ An idea of the. extent, of this interstate trade . can be 


reported by tne United States Department of lamteqitees 


These records indieatestnat ine 1934,75;753;927 forty (40) quart 
units of milk were brought into the market’ from 6 States. In 1934, 59.4 
percent of the total milk received in Boston originated in Vermont, 12,0 
percent in Maine, -13.3 percent: #n New- ‘Hamp’s“ire,' 5.9 percént in New York, 
-<2 percent in Rhode Island, au oe oe Per ae in 1 Massachusetts. (See table 
Pp TRA BUe| Tye jel es as et yg ees a! | 

Green was received in the Boston Metropolitan Area from 18 States. 
In 1934, 586,264 forty (40) quart units of cream were received. Vermont 
was also tne most important source of the cream supply for Boston, 46.5 
percent: of the- total: receipts ‘of’ cream ih Boston’ Having - originated in 
Vermont. The State ot New York was next in importance to Vermont..as’a 
source of the Boston cream supply, 11.4 percent of the total cream receipts 
at Boston in 1934 having originated in New York. It is important to note 
that only .4 percent of the cream receipts in Boston originated in Massa- 
chusetts. (Sée table 8, figures 2 and 3. ys 


Vermont, the leading source of Boston's milk and cream’ fone pis 
shipped 293, 757, 096 pounds of milk’ and’ 272,806 forty- (40) quart units of 
cream in to Boston during 1934, New Hampshire shipped to Boston 65,790,258 


pounds of milk and 19,949 forty (40) quart units of cream;. Maine 59,173, 418 


pounds of milk and 45,365 forty (40) quart units of cream; New York, 
29,368,742 pounds of milk and 66,808 forty Oe quart units of cream; Rhode 
Island, 1, 1G 614 oena of milk. 


v 


The ee of ete products is not an important market for 


milk produced in New England, since very little milk is used in manufactured 


dairy products in New England, even in.the..flush..season of production. Dur- 
ing 1934 Boston received 90,535,009 pounds ef butter from 26 States (See 
table 9, figure 4.) Most of this butter was shipped from tne Middle West. 
sucn ae not always been the case, but the trend has been for many years fer 
New England te. Specialize in, the,production pi,milk and cream and to import 
its butter from, otuer States. aio ey <> 


From montu to montn tne proportion of tne total milk and cream 
entering’ Boston from all States oth=r than.Massachusetts.does not. vary 
materially, but tne amount of cream coming from individual States varies 
considerably. The seasonal variation in cream receipts at Boston 
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Table 9. Receipts of butter at the Boston Metropolitan Area 
by States of origin, 1930-1934, inclusive. 


pounds) “fs 


Gross 


State Ss Ce i i ca g0Se + «(1984 
sti ODOT wae LOOOT IFT y 7 aT OOn Besar 1000 1000 
: peunis.: pounds ;° pounds +... pounds : pounds 
Arkansas > ee a fale eae 
Colorado oe 83: 220. ¢ Ot eee oie 50 
Idaho ra, aad i 0 ; a: : 28 
Tllinois + Te DCS a: 2aeOS er eo eo toO). : 13,766 
Indiana - GERG4ZEP: Cele? ew seeoelele: eye | 2 OR, 
Towa SBS OY nn 7S Seamer OOO. > 6,896. : 5 11,778 
Kansas : 796: 587 2 SiSon: Bom 28 1 8e0 
Kentucky : Gece miis ig 8S LOD ey 2 re i ae 
Louisiana : ; : : ; : 15 
Maine : s: Fue | . ASE aD %) 
Mass. : ee Oe vet S |: prepa 47 
Michigan : 995 Pe" leomees AROS ae OVE es 434 
Minnesots .£9;119 3 S2, 71m Se. ere Oe 27 5492 
Mississippi : : ts : pleas 45 
Missouri + "2,408 es. “Se Se ear, S45 | es 429° (se dee 
Montana : Soe Ces : Ros nets 
’ Nebraska SG? 468): ARs 756. ASOLY ( 20m A O76 
‘ N. Hampshire; Baas Ort 5G os LATE 
New Jersey : : bee J 4s ee 
New York sige 20 telco | 483 3: pm DAA 164 
North Dakota: S6G, = 1 B6a ¢ Cauoy s Sl’ — + Be veOOr 
Chio eae st 4 PA 4. “Beda e207. +) mw o.6e 
Oklahoma : 540 } 0644. :'° 1,027 ; InO79 "=< (Re 28e 
Para’. ey ee 250 : a5) : 26 
’ Rhode Island: ; : . : arias 
Meco Dercta: 1,0 Qureeee 562 f= 6,667 oteewsS5455 3: 2,900 
- Tennessee : Th, 143: 3 Aye ce Nhe 
Texas ‘ oo. 461 a 460 +: Bd Onn 317 
Vermont : Teoh 154: lees 126i. 3 ee 
 Washingten : a, t ‘ ; gee aOk 


. Wisconsin : iDyoee AS ai, ao, : DOUG (lee yess ys 0 686 : 
Canada : 7 : . 
Other States: 441 3: gis das 4.35 


Hope + 72,455 °° y.e00 + aljeka- tps, 875: } oo ybes 
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—— 


Compiled from Dairy and Poultry Market Statistics, Bureau of Agrieul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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“rom New Ungland States is closely related to the seasonal variation 
in the total volume of milk handled by handlers in the Greater Boston 
Marketing area. (See Figure 5.) In short seasons of »roduction the 
handlers in Boston do not receive enough milk from their producers to 
supply the demand for fluid milk and fluid cream. Thus a larger part 
of the cream recéipts at Boston come from the Middle West in the short 
Seasons of productioh. In thé flush season of production, although 
there must also be some eream imported from the Middle West, a very 
much larger percentage comes from.the same States which supply most 

of the fluid milk. to the Greater Boston Marketing Area. (See tables 10 
and 115} ; 


Consequently, it can be seen that the Greater Boston Marketing 
Area 1s a very large market for dairy products from States other than 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts, being highly industrial, is a deficit 
production area. Thus, in 1934, 91 percent of the milk and 99.5 
percent of the cream for the Boston Marketing Area came from States 
other than Massachusetts. 
rs 4 further proof of the proponderance of interstate commerce in 
milk and cream in Boston was obtained from a study of figures submitted 
in the Milk Market administrator's Report for the Greater Boston 
Marketing area for the period July 1, 1934 to June 30; 1935. During 
this period there were 88 handlers, selling milk and cream in Boston. 
These handlers reported purchases from.producers amount ing to 953,080, 407 
pounds of milk. These purchases were made from producers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Massachusetts. Table 12 shows the 
total milk purchased from producers by all handlers and the percentage 
of total purchases which was purchased from producers in each State. 
Approximately 94 percent of the total purchases was made from producers 
outside of Massachusctts. It has been estimated that these total 
reported purchases by all handlers amounted to over 97 percent of the 
total milk purchased from producers by all. handlers who sold milk and 
cream in the Greater Boston Marketing area during the period July ile 
1934 to June OU, GSS, 


These 88 handlers can be classified under five types, according 
to place of business and the source of their milk supply from producers 
as follows: se 


1. Massachussetts haianere who purchased milk from producers 
in Massachusetts only. 


&. Massachusetts handlers who purchased milk from producers 
located in States other than Massachusetts. 


4. Massachusetts handlers who purchased milk from producers in 
Massachusetts and also from producers in other States. 

4, Out-of-State handlers who purchased milk from producers 

outside of Massachusetts only. 


4/ Handler whose place of business is in Massachusetts. 


5/ Handler whose place of business is in States other than _ 
Massachusetts. 


= 


mori ve 


Table 10. - Recéipts of cream at Boston Metropolitan 


Area, by States of origin, 1934, 


; Mass. | : ONT ist MOtara Ts TOtAT CE 
Peay ee te) 40 dun. sest0. Che.  s Bad gts. 3 40 qts. + 40 qts. 
ioe ; ; ; : 
Tae ets Bice 18, 281 1,854 3,993 14,437 a 38, 668 
poorer kate 15,016 1,326 ; 2,859 : 210 40,417 
Mar. 2 159 23,549 1,695 3,975 20,357 49,735 
Apr. ee Whigaeene. 27,614 i 2,032. 3 4,547 15,740 50, 096 
May S Rsagee- ¢ Ba. antih: | eisga M5, 287 : 20,396 63,488 
Tune wae 37,593 : 3,041 6,241 : 12,053 "59,135 
July vs ey 5 25,168 1, 943 : B,707 26,476 ; “§6)956 
Aug. sr A o 21,281 Pe Teh anee 2,058 29,229 53, 867 
Sept. Diet ee 18; 892 1,635 3,636 19,872 : 44,231 
Oct. yi 108 if 23 027 Lars 4,168 12,498 Al,574 
Nov. hn tes 13,679 547 : 3,019 26,171 43,585 
Peete sey ce Aids eee. s agi 4. 2,935 7 27,603 : 44,913 
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Total, ~~: 2,202 : 272,806 : 19,949 : 45,365 : 245,942 : 586,264 


. ° « . 
. ° * e ° e 
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Compiled from monthly reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, 
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Table 11. Percentage distribution of receipts of cream 
at Boston Metrpolitan area in ed Bits States 
of origin, by months, ae vo 


; Mass. ea srmont 3 *Now He New Hamp eageee Lae jae "Meine :Other “States 
1934 : Percent : Percent : :  “Parcent he SS. resnt 3 “Percent — 
famery, ff Cesc} ae eeaP aces ara tna idseeee 8733 


February sexi 2 eo 3: ice Mu ak Sen ; fn Oaen Dip eo 


March : en ones : 47.35 dy d/o Andes eon tomae: 40.93 
april Phipece pekabo ‘ 4.06 7 9,08 : 5142 
May : ; 57 210) 186 (05 hey 4 Ogi gmk, Beem aes 
June 335 $ 63.57 “ B14. 10658 =: 20338 


July = WiQGAG © Eee 44 SOltes es orcauie eee yiSag 


. 
° 
» 
. 

ee 9s ef PF 


August 2 he Seo : DI.OL ie: Vanes) es be82 


September” 2 "(444 .. Po paes7]l Meg i B70 a we Bocas Beak os 


October : cod | GRIVES5 30. gee ake 5 TO eOmules! 1. 80208 
November : Pasko, : SolLyos a lice ‘ Osa 60.04 - 
December } 4d Ao 08g ae i, Oman 6.53 : 61.46 
Average $8 8 27, ALOR per ans Oya es Redd oe 


Calculated from data given in table-1d. 
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Se Out-of-State handlers buying anilk fron producers in 
Massachusetts and from producers in other States. 


In the first category are 42 handlers, who purchased 11 Vor. eo 
pounds of milk from producers. This amount represents 20.6 herwert ome 
the total amount of milk purchased from producérs in Massachusetts by 
all handlers and 1.2 percent ofall’ milk” ‘purchased from all producers 

by all handlers. (See table 12.) 


In the second category are 16 handlers, who purchased 134,760,993 
pounds of milk from producers. This amount represents 15,0 percent of 
the total amount of milk purchased from producers outside of Massachu- 
setts and 14.1 percent of all milk purchased from producers by all 
handlers. (See table 12.) 


In the third group | are 16 handlers, who purchased from producers 
423,869,436 pounds of milk, which represents 44.4 percent of the total 
amount of milk purchased from all producers by all handlers. 44,418,370 
pounds of milk purchased by these handlers came from Ma Cocca ts pro- 
ducers, which represents 76.7 percent of all milk purcha sed from Mass- 
achusetts producers by all handlers and 4.6 percent of all milk purch&sed 
, from all producers by, 4ll handlers, 379,451,066 pounds of milk pur- 

chased by these handlers came ee outside of Messachusetts 
-, and represents 42.3 percent of all milk purchased from producers outside 
of Massachusetts by 41l handlers and 39.7° percent of all milk purchased 
from all producers by all handlers. (See table 12.) 


“ i, tne Pourth end fifth Hipeas/ are 14 hsndlcrs, who purchased 
ena producers 384,512,269 pounds of milk. This amount of milk repre- 
sents 40.5 percent of the totel milk purchesed from all producers by 
‘all hendlers. 1,583,396 pounds of milk were purchased by these hindlers 
from ia Seeenusat tc producers, which represents 2.7 percent of all milk 
‘purchased from producers in Massachusetts end .2 percent of the milk 
purehased from all producers by a11 handlers. 082,928,873 pounds of 
“milk were purchased by these hundlers from producers outside of Massa- 


- ..chusetts, and this amount represents 40.1 percent of the total purchsses 


. by. all handlers from producers snd. 42.7: percent of purchases from pro- 
' ‘ducers outside of Massachusetts by all handlers. (See table 12.) 


‘ 


In summary: 


; l. There were 955,080,487 pounds o> milk purchased by 88 handlers, 
Of this amount 57,939,555 pounds, or 6.07 percent, were purchased from 
‘producers within Messachusetts «nd 897, 140,932: pounds, or 93.93 percent, 
..from producers outs Pe of ‘yaaa Hee ee 


woe 57,939, 555: sai of milk ue ere from Massachusetts 


o/ These two types of handlers ere combined in order not to disclose 
the operations of individu: firms. 


eine Repairs “YT Vermont Ba 
: “¢Percent. ; :Percent «: :Pereent of 
: Fico pig 2 Ui eon eck es mae ‘yell milk 
Type of 3 smilk pur-; smilk ea :purchased 
hendler : Volume chased.:, Volume peeee dirs ‘Volume Sint 
‘ 5 Me.:To-') 3 arene Ver~3TO- 
ie i - se Eidiae be i pena UELY. y Gediiva mont :tah 
; Pounds ; Percent : Pounds + Per sreeht Pounds wrercent 
Type 1 yp ; ; : : : : : 
Type 21/ : 9,479,658 : 9.4; 1.0: 1,925,359 : 1.7: .2: 123,355,976:19.4: 12.9 
Type 3 1/ + 90,010,649 :89.8: 9.4: 83,759,325 :75.2: 8.8: 173,430,944:27.3: 18.2 
Type 4&5 1/ : 1,473,667 : 1.4: .2: 25,727,912 125.1: 2.7:°338,437,633:55.3; 35.4 
Totals SOO GS  OCAN ELOO LG G SL eye 412,596 :100. 111. 2: ; 659, 224,908; 100. on 6e.5 
2° (Massuchisetts a ate Ne ore a ROG rears teens | ee 
; 2 Percent 3" Pe Percenterne: ;Per=*: No. 
; + (Ole tis OH RT he cles : scent) of 
Type of : Volume smilk pur~; ° Volume smilk \pur-:. Volume: :uf = ss shand- 
handler ; :chesed ‘ schased call s:lers 
: :Mass.:To-: sNew :To- : Suita 3 
: : A lu les >YorkK:tal spur- 
: H 3 : pide : : .-ehased:’ 
2? Pounds + Percent: Pounds : Percent : Pounds ‘Retwent; No. 
Type 11/. + 11,937,789 :20.6 :le2: ; TT) *: Tes eragvawaee 4: Ap 
Eyps 2 Ue : : - A : 11354, 760 GOSS tea os 0G 
Type 3 a da 2iB,orO0 276.7 £4.65.38, 200,148 CAGE mene cdg 456 ¢44.4 : 16 
Type 445 1/ : 1,583,396 : 2.7-: .2: 17,289,661 bcueclene 284, 512, 269 40.65 ae 
Totals fOr VOU sooo: s LOCO a Of 29,959,809 :100.: De2?955,,,080,.487 3100.0: ae 


Table 12. 


Total puréhases from producers by States, 
in 1934 py .all hendilers. classificd tccord 
ing to plice, of. business: and: source ‘of 
supply from producers. 


Compiled from AAS of the Market Administrator, License-No. 38. 


Bei See bext Sor definition Of en yue. OF. handler, 
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producers, 11,939,789° pounds, Gr 20.6 percent of the total purchases 
from Massachusetts produccrs by ell -hendlers, was purchased by Messachu- 
Setts handlers who buy no milk from producérs outside of Massachusetts. 
44,418,370 pounds, or 76.7 percent, Was purchased by Messechusetts 
handlers who also buy from producers outside of Méessechusetts, 1,583,396 
pounds, or 2.7 percent, was purchascd by out-of-St.te handlers. 

3. 897,140,922 pounds of milk were purchused from producers 
outside of Messachusetts. Of this emount 379,401,066 pounds, or 42.3 
percent, Wes purchased by Mcessachusetts handlors, who elso purchased 

rom producers outside of Massachusatts. 682,928,875 pounds, or 42.7 
percent, was purchased by out-of-State hendlors. 134,760,993 pounds, 
or 15.0 percent, was purchased by Mussachusetts handlers who purchased 
from producers outside of Massachusctts only, 


There are only « few handlers in Boston who import cream from 
States other than those which supply Boston with its fluid milk, 
Thus, it is to be expected thet the total recei pis of milk’and milk 
equivalent of crecm from Maine, New Hempshirs, Vermont, ond Massachu- 
setts would be definitely related to the purcheses 2f milk from pro- 
ducers who supply the Greater Boston Merketing Area with fluid milk, 
(See table 13, figure 5.) ~The reecipts of cream from States other 
than those which supply fluid milk for Boston vary eccording to 
scasons. (See tables 1C una lie) @feein, this is to “be expected be- 
cause in flush seasons hendlers use the excess milk from producers for 
creem and buy loss from other States. -More cream is brought in from 
other States during the short season of production, Mainc, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont produce much more milk than is consumed within 
these States. Consequently, it is cvieent thet at least 90 percent of 
the total purchases from producers: in those States by hendlers in 
the Boston Merketing Arce coma to the Marketing ares es milk’ or 
cream. 


In the annuel Report of the: Merket administrator it Was 
assumed that eli milk dclivered to 4 country station came from the 
game State in Which the station was locater, Some of thesc stations 
are located on, or very near, State lines, so thet some 3f the. milk 
crossed State lines. before it entered the ccuntry station. (See 
figure 13.) 


Of the milk purchased from Massachusetts procucers, which 
amounted to: only 6.07 percent of the totel purchéses by all handlers, 
44,418,370 pounds, or about 77 percent of all the milk purchased from 
producers in Massachusetts, is purchesed by hendlers who operate city 
plants and also buy from producers loceted outside of Mussachusetts. 
Hence, thé’ greater portion of tho milk purehased from Massachusetts 
procucers is mixcd with milk which has crossed State lines. 


Other henclers who purchase milk from Messachusotts provlueers 
only also purchased milk from other handlers. Most of the inter- 
handler business in Boston is cone by hendlers who hendlc milk which 
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Table 13, Average deaily.milk- receipts plus milk 

. equivalent of cream receipts in Boston 
from Maine, New Hempshire, Vermont end 
Messechusetts end: purchases of handlers 
from producers as reported by the Milk 
Merket Administrator, «pril 1, 1934 - 
“September 30, 1935, 


:Total of milk  :Purchases from pro- 
tend milk equiva-:ducers by handlers. Bh 


Yeer and month 


:lent of cream 3 

receipts: | : , EN 

: Pounds ‘ Pounds 
1934 : Se 
April : 2,218,143 ‘ 2,590,644 
Mey : 2,482,207 3,023,383 
June ‘ 061,205 : O, 205,000 
July : 2,225,441 : 3,766,078 
August : 2,004,546 : Bip, DOU 
September ‘ 1,983,802 - Dy Lown ¢ 
October : Big wie pho ; B05, 000 
November H er eeeoee : Os il4,675 
December : 1,686, 350 ; 2,101,584 
1935 : “ 
Janus. ry $ 1,757,794 Bie OO! JG 
February : BAA Sa NEN) $ B,e0r, 079 
March : 1,991 ,089 : 2,660,548 
april <7 eee bo : 3,078, 246 
May ‘| eynoes4ee : 3,349,891 
June : 2,769,245 ‘ Oh hoatLe 
July Sy he DO ROLO : ‘3,238,374 
August : 2,048,979 : 2,398,895 
September ob Oe 767 2,754,468 


ee eee. 


Ay Computed from reports of the Division 
of Dairy and Poultry Products, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of agriculture. 


“22 Compiled from reports of the Merkot Ad~ 
ministrator, License No. 2a. 
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has crossed State te Thus, @ll‘milk purdhused by these handlers 
from Massachusetts producers becomes Yi xed with milk which has 
crossed Stcte lines. ‘a 


se 


Other handlers who purchase milk PP, Massuchusctts producers 
only, also purchase cre sm which has crossed State lines, from other 
handlers, and so thcir business is ulso definitely-of interstate 
charactcr. ‘ 

Thus, it has been shown that over 90 percent of the total 
purchases from producers actuelly came across Stute lines to the 
Greater Boston Marketing Area as milk or ercam. It was also pointed 
out that a wery loerge percentage of the milk which originated in 
Massachusetts was actuclly mixed with milk which had erossed State 
lines. Hence, there is little doubt-Sf the interstate character of 
the commerce in milk in the Greutér Boston Marketing ared.. 

Section 8c (1)..of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, &s amended, 
provides that: "The Secretcry of agriculture shall, subject to the 
provisions of this section, issuc, und from time to time umend, 
orders applicable to processors, associations of producers, and others 
engaged in the handling of any egriculturel commodity or product 
thereof specified inssubsection (2) of this section. Such persons 
ere referred to ingthis’ titioe-ns *handlers*... Suc orders shall regu- 
late in the manner hereincfter in this section provided, only such 
handling of such agricultursl commodity, or product thereof, as is 
in the current of interstate or foreign commerce, or vhich directly 
burdens, obstructs, or cffects, interstate or forcign’ commeree in 
such. commodity or product thereof." 


Section 8c (5) (a) of the ee ake 11 Adjustment Act, as amended, 
states that: : "In tho case of‘milk. «nd its products, orders issued 
pursuant to this section shall contain one or more of the following 
terms and conditions, and (except as provided in subsection (7) ) no 
others: | 


"(A) Classifying milk in accordsnce with the form in which, 
or the purposes for which, it is used, and fixing, or providing a 
method for fixing, minimum prices for each such use classification 
which all hendlers_ shall pay, and the time when payments shall be 
made, for milk purchased from procucers or associations of producers. 
Such prices shall be uniform us to ull hénélers, subject only to 
adjustments for (1) volume, market, anc pr oduetion differentials 
customerily applied by the hendlers subject to such orders, (2) the 
grade or quality of the milk purchase’, and (3) the locations of which 
delivery of such milk or eny use classification thereof, is mede to 
such handlers." 


ween has been shown that prices received hy producers who produce 
milk for sale in the ‘Greater, Boston Marketing arca are below the 
parity prices which it is declercd to be the policy of Congress to 
secure for producers of agricultural comm, ities, Furthermore, the 


. 
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prices specified in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Order are 

higher than producers would reéeive if the present Federal License 

now in effect were discontinued and no Market ing Agreement or Order 

made effective, 


As was pointed out before, | almost all the milk’ in the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area either moves across State lines as milk or 
cream, Or becomes mixed with milk’ which hes crossed ‘State lines, The 
question as to the degree to which the regulation of commerce in milk 
as specified in the Proposed Marketing agreement and Order must: be 
extended to the handling of milk thet does not move across State 
lines or does not hecome mingled with milk which has moved across 
State lines obviously depends upon the extent to which the handling 
of such milk burdens, obstructs, or effects the interstate commerce 
in milk in the.Greater Boston Marketing arc&. 


The Proposed Marketing Agreement «nd Order fixes the prices 
which handlers shall pay for milk purchased from producers or 
associations of producers, and the prices fixed are considerably 
higher than those that would prevail if there were no Federal li- 
cense in effect and there were no merketiue agreement or order in 
effect. If prices were fixed with respect to thet milk which 
moves across State lines or becomes mingled with milk which has 
moved across State lines, and were not fixed for milk that did not 
move across State lines or become mingled therewith, it would be 
impossible for any marketing agreement end order to raise prices to 
producers and to effettuate the policy of Congress as stated in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


The reason for this is thet, with prices fixed by the merkete 
ing agreement and order for some milk, above what woulda be the case 
otherwise, it would be to the interest of handlers to cnange their 
sources of supply in order to procure milk with respect to which 
prices were not fixed, i.e. milk not moving across State lines or 
becoming mingled therewith, which would probably sell at prices 
lower than the high level of prices set in the Proposed Marketing 
Agreement and Order. This is especially sd under the plan set up 
in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Order in which some of the 
surplus is spread over all producers. a handler buying milk in 
Massachusetts only could buy milk at a price which handlers compl y~ 
ing with the Marketing Agreement and Order would be paying their 
producers, which would be a combination of fluid price end excess 
price, but sell all their milk as fluid milk. In this wey they 
would receive some milk at excess prices even though they sold it 
as fluid milk at fluid milk prices. Thus, not only would a larger 
volume of milk moving across State lines or becoming mingled therewith 
ee sold at excess prices, but the prices received by farmers in 
Other States would be lowered and some of them would probably be 
left without any merket for their milk. 
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It is obvious thiut the competition between milk from differ- 
ent sources Would bring about the results set forth in the prececing 
paragraph. Handlers who huncle milk in th. Greater -Boston Mark st- 
ing Area ‘have not priced milk differently to- different producers 
in the past in accordance with the State of origin of the milk. 

‘Thus, except for loccetion. adjustments which epply to all procucer s and 
which are determinec on the basis of the cistance the milk procucer 

is from the market and not on the basis of the State in which the 
producer resides, this sume plan is proposed in the Proposed Merket- 
ing Agreement and Order. The principsl ¢ »perative in the market 

has made no distinction betwoen milk prosuces in different States 

in its bargaining with hantlers. The prices t.) be ae its producers 
by handlers sre quoted on ete basis of milous from the Merketing area 
and not by States. pS 


The foregoing feces end considerations demonstrate con- 
clusively thet much the’ lergor portion of all the milk handled in 
the Greater Boston Marketing Area actuully moves ccross State lines 
or is directly mingled with milk which hus movee across Stcte lines, 
and that in order to regulute thc handling of such milk so as to 


effe ctuate the policy of Congress as.stateca in the agricultural A. justment 


Act, “the handling of all other’milk which iis henaied in the Marketing 
Ares must also be regulated in the seme manner. 
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Part V 
The Price Structure Provided by .the Proposed Agreement 


, and Proposed Order. 
; A general discussion of the price structure for milk is set 
forth in Technical Paper No. lL’ published by the Dairy Section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration ./ 


In this paper it is shown that the classified price plan of 
selling milk to. distributors develops from the competition among dis- 
tributors to secure an even Supply of milk, or rather, a supply of 
milk that is closely related to such distributors! requirements for 
milk for their fluid milk trade. This naper also shows how differ- 
ences in (1) costs of transporting a unit of milk in fluid form and 
the product equivalent of a unit of fluid milk, and (2) varying sani- 
tation regulations applicable to milk produced for fluid use and milk 
produced for use in manufactured dairy products, affect the differen- 
tial between the price of milk used for different purposes. 


Two classes of milk are specified in the Proposed Marketing 
Agreement and Proposed Order, namely, (1) Class I--all milk sold or 
distributed by handlers as whole milk, chocolate milk, or flavored 
milk, and (2) Class II--all milk purchased, sold, used, or distrib- 
uted by handlers in excess of Class I milk, 


The area supplying milk to the Greater Boston Market is a dee 
ficit~ areca fi sa,4enot Gnough milk is produced in the arca to mect the 
demand for milk and eream in the Greatcr Boston Marketing Arca and the 
secondary markets, ence, two classes of milk are all that are spec- 
ificd in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order, duc to 
the fact that all of the milk is sold cither as fluid milk (as defined) 
or fluid cream, and there is no excess over those uses which would be 
used in the production of other dairy products, 


The price structure provided. by the Proposed Agreement and Pro- 
posed Order relative to milk produced for sale in the Greater Boston 


™. Marketing Are& appears reasonable in light..of the facts which are avail- 


able relative to supply and demand conditions and to the salos and uses 
of milk in the Greater Boston Marketing Area. Such facts are set forth 
in o6tail in the following discussion, 


‘ 


7/ #. W. Gaumnitz and 0, M: Reed, Tho Price Structure for Milk, Tech- 
nical Paper No, 1, Dairy Scetion, Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, (Appendix B). © 
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Classification of milk according to use for the purpose of 
pricing is a well-established practice in the Boston Market. The New 
England Regional Milk Commission, which prescribed prices to be paid 
farmers for milk in 1918 and 1919, provided separate. prices-to:.be paid . 
(1) for such milk as was sold in its fluid form, and (2)-for..all other 
milk, treated as surplus milk. The essentials of this plan of clas- 
sification continued with certain Minor changes.until November 35, 1933, a 
the effective date of Federal License No. 15. License No. 15 and Li- 
cense No. 38 (effective date, March 16, 1934). provided two classes of 
milk with respect to'use, "sales milk" (in the former License) or Class 
crea hh the’ latter), i.e., milk sold or distributed by distributors as 
whole milk, and "surplus milk" (in the former) or, Class II (in the lat- 
ter) all other milk purchased, sold, distributed or used by distributors. 
By an amended License effective February 24, 1935, milk used in chocolate 
milk or flavored milk was added to Class I. 
, Milk sold for consumption as milk must be produced under con- 
ditions which conform to the quality requirements laid down by the City 
of Boston, or by other cities and towns in the Greater Boston Marketing 
Area, and by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The quantity of milk 
produced under such conditions is sufficicnt to msct the requirements 
of the market for fluid milk but insufficient at most times to meet the 
additional requirements for fluid cream. Consequently, large quantities 
of crcam are "importcd" from areas wher? farms are not under Boston or 
Massachusetts inspection. The "surplus"2/ portion of the supply furnished 
by producers under Boston inspection must be sold in competition with so- 
called "outside" cream which is produced and marketed under much differ- 
ent conditions, The Boston "open" ervam market, thereforc, is the de- 
termining factor in the market valuc of that portion of the Boston supply 
hot needed for fluid milk or chocolate or flavored milk, 


The use classification provided by the Proposed Aercement and 
_ Proposed Order is as follows: 


Class I - all milk sold or distributed by handlers as 
Whole milk, chocolate milk or flavored milk, 


Te eS eS Ween os sane 


met 


B/ William A, Schoenfeld, Some Economic Aspects of the Marketing of * 
--Milk and-Cream-in Now England; U, S, Department of Agriculture, Cir- 
cular No. 16; p. 54. . 
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of "Surplus" in the sense of being in excess of fluid milk requirements, 
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Class II + all milk purchased, sold, used or distributed 
by nepaLers in excess of Class I milk, 


The neers of ees. milk ae flavored miiies as Class 
A milk is prompted by the fact that ‘such ‘products are properly speak- 
ing fluid milk products, in that milk of the same quality as milk used 
for fluid consumption is necessary for their manufacture, and the milk 
used in their manufacture has to be transported as milk to the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area. 


During the year March 16, 1934 - March 15, 1935 (the first 
year of operation under License No. 38), the proportion of Class I to 
total sales and uses varied from a low point of 43,2 percent during 
the second delivery period in May to a high point of 70.7 percent during 
the second delivery period in November.(‘ce table 14), 


&e Minimum prices to producers provided by the Proposed Market- 
ing Agreement and Proposed Order. 


The minimum price for Class I milk according to the terms 
of the Proposéd Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order, for milk test- 
ing 5.7 percent butterfat content, delivered from the producer's farm 
to the handler's plant located in the Marketing Area or within 40 miles 
of the State House in Boston, is $3.00 ner hundredweight. For milk de- 
livered by cooperatives to handlers' plants in the area within 40 miles 
of the State House in Boston, the Class I price is $3.05 per hundred- 
weight. For milk delivered to country stations, the Class I price is 
$2.74 per hundredweight. The Class II price for milk delivered to han- 
dlers' plants located in the Marketing Area or not more than 40 miles 
from the State House in Boston is detcrmined by dividing the price per 
can of bottling quality cream by 33 (the number of pounds of butterfat 
per can), multiplying the result by 3.7, adding 12 cents (for skim 
milk) and subtracting 23+ cents (for receiving and processing milk into 
cream). 


Ae Price history of the Boston market. 


l. Farm prices of milk sold wholesale. The average annual 
farm prices per hundredweight of milk sold wholesale in the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Messachusetts, for the period 1909 to 
1934, inclusive, are shown in table 15 and figure 6, During this period, 
theso prices reached a high point of $3.61, $3.82, $3.46 and $4.52 per 
hundredweight in 1920 in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts, 
respectively. During the depression of 1921, these prices declined ma- 
terially. Beginning in 1924, farm prices of milk sold wholesale again 
resumed an upward trend, reaching a peak in 1929 of $2.86, $3.05, $2.85 
and $3.40 per hundredweight in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, respectively. With the advent of the depression in 1929 and 


1930, these prices again declined materially, and reached a low point 

in 1933 of $1.72 per hundredweight in Meine, $1.71 per hundredweight 

in New Hampshire, $1,50 per hundredweight in Vermont and $2.15 per 
hundredweight in Massachusetts. Since 1933, these prices have in- 

creased somewhat, but are still matérislly ‘below 1929 levels. : 


Table 14. 


ee 


Year and 
month 
PLO SP ieens ' 
March 16-31 
mee det 5 
April .16-30 
May. . 1-15 
May . ,16-31 
June , 1-15 
June ,16-30 
Jue ya sy LL 
July, .16-31 
Aug. . 1-15 
Aug. 16-331 
sept,.. 1-15 
Sept. .16-30 
Oia bere) 
Oct. -L6-51 
Nove . 1-15 
Nove: .16-30 
Dees: . L-15 
Dec. .16-31 
1935 
Jem. + LI 
Jan. : -16-331 
Febi... 1-15 
Feb. .16-28 


Mar... 1-15 
Mar.. lie Oil: 


Apr. «1-15 re 
2.2 28 go Seat Oa 
May 1-15 C 
May ° 16-31 
Pegi tio bal: Memes ko be, 
June 16-30 
July 1-15 
July 16-31 
Aug. 1-15 
Aug. 16-31 
Sept. 1-15 
Sept. 16-30 
Oct. 1-15 


Compiled from reports of the 
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Net sales of Glass I and Class II milk and percentage 
of total sales ih each class in the Greater Boston 
Marketing Area, March 16, 1954 SO Oetoper 15, 1935, 
by EE ee 


Milk sold 
Class I OLaSse lL Lie 
Pounds": Pounds 
22,007,486 : 15,269,488 ;: 
19,286,327 : 16,618,297 
20,240,475 : 17,609,166 
19,844,754 : 19,205,540 
18,482,616 : 23,604,867 
BOP Oo600. + #25) 4559245. |: 
20,936,594 : 24,058,394° ; 
Bay ae so00 2) iOS 7ueeg, 
24,286,229 : 16,694,191 ; 
2149 70.597 > “1S; 8701506: 
22,449,015 : “14,556,733: 
20,993,942 : 12,945,499 
21,450,761: 12,656,734 
BLOB leo f VldeeS Los 
Ab, eezooo ; 13,105,752 
Bl e779 2e5. = * Gy67Sse75 + 
wh oot 0S s 7 <8, 856.158. 3 
20,829,600 3 ° 79,201,415 — ; 
pivoperies 3 *iledsarses 
20,562,647 10,825,597 
PaeMey is elo hy 11 S97"670 
20,778,853 By 7Se) On 
17,400,099 : 11,844,860 
20,487,367 ; 16,458,897 
ge Ooo 2k? + ."al.8795487 
20,200,841, 5 (23,569,727. 
19,882,844 ;. 26,148,421 
19,629,052): -£85117.555 
20,971,984 : 34,929,656 
PSV027 860" "SByS95 7727 
16,986,705 2 36,120,102 
19,724,633 .« 30,922;988 
21,592,442 ; 28,107,997 
19,783,494 : 24,495,973 
Pee) 6 26058 279 
18,195,006 : 23,632,648 
18,630,053 : “21,976,351 
18,686 ,066 20,664,118 


Class I 


Percent 
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Markct Administrstor License No. 


: Percentage of milk sold 


Cla Ss i 


Percent 


ue 41.0 


‘46.3 
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“Oe eo 
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- Table, Eb. Farm prices. per hundredwéizht of all milk sold wholessle 
in Maine, New. Hampshire, Vormont and Massachusetts, 1909 
to 1934, inclusive. 


Year: Maine " ‘+. New Hampshire~” -¢u4--Vormont.. ... 2/i) Messachusetts 
Dollars per cwt. DOLeTS per eats ieliacs per ‘cwt.: Dollars per cwt. 
1909 :: - sta ete or: rissl/ i NRA e 3's 
MORO. : ° 1.78 : ‘1.89 ves ieenea Mes 2.46 
Oi s cay el : Be 90 are Le49 © ee 2042 
L012 :: 1.84 : MAGOR Geet Am be 7 et ys 
wis :: 1.89 : "2.08 We cg ne eG Gy Pea te 2556 
1914 3: 1.90 : 2e05 0) VEG ae Se Boa 
1915 :: 1.88 : BeOenas int Taba: 2 2.50 
1916 :: wale 2 ee oleae Sle ® ru) Aa : 2.51 
1917 3 eae $y) ge A? uae as er rece cae : 2.88 
“Ole 3 ey : ee Sa: gm OS : 3.98 
1919 + BeOS ! Bors et Mimowes fi 4,50 
1920 3 moyen! Se beutn ae? Ge Baeceoo : - £52 
1921 : 2.88 a eo Vesis yt aaa : 3,82 
1922 : 2.49 Cr sar te Rss Beek NE Ose 
1923 ¢ 2.79 i JOO Maes} a mee Or : eer: 
| 1924 3 eye ; Beh co: Pog : op Cena 
1925 : 2.59 .t 2.78 : Be Dike :/ Suey Oe 
1926 2.66 oh eis vane Wins Seale, : Gree 
1927 : 2.78 3 Gy PEO? iene Weg de : : BB? 
1928 : 2.86 c eee : 2.76: : doe 
1929 : 2.86 : 3; OOmaa nes 2.85: : 3.40 
1930 : 2.53 ae BO tile net fe ene : 4 Beoe 
1931 : £2.00 3 Bete il eas. | eat ee : ia Bely 
1932: “470 : “eS oe Ae : iat nel aioe 
1933 ': sere ee 5 Peele ees re gle : = gees 
1934 °: res #1 Se Tle OS tt mee ae a eee 3) poareeeeee 
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Compiled from reports of the Division of ‘Crop nnd ‘Livestock Estimetes, 
Bureau of ee ame Economics, United Svanes Da gee of Agriculture. 
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2. Milk dealerst avérage buying prices of milk used for 
city distribution, Prides paid by dealers for Class I milk, testing 
3e7 percent butterfat, in the Boston market (f.o.b. city) by months, 
January 1925 to October 1935 are shown in table 16. From the high 
point of $4.54 per hundredweight in December 1927, such prices fell 
to their lowest point in March 1933 when a flat price of $2.06 per 
hundredweight was paid for all milk. Federal License Noe 15 became 
effective in the Greater Boston Market on November 3, 1933, and the 
price reported for that month is $3.02 per hundredweight for Class I 
milk. When License No. 38 became effective on March 16, 1934, super = 
seding License Noe 15, the Class I price was established at $2,95 per 
hundredweight. There was an apparent reduction in the price to proe 
ducers between February and March 1934, but the elimination of certain 
charges borne by producers, and the reduction of others, resulted in a 
price actually paid producers estimated from 2 to 7 cents per hundred- 
weight higher than before the price change which became effective March 
16. The country station charge was reduced from 23-1/4 cents to 20 
cents; a 10-cent charge for weighing and testing milk trucked direct 
from farms to city plants was eliminated, and the allowable freight de- 
‘duction on Class I milk shipped from country stations was reduced from 
the less than carlot to the carlot rate. Subsequently, the Class TI 
“price was increased to $3.26 on October 1, 19%, and to $3.49 on Febru- 
ary “4, 1935, at which figure it remained until July 16, 1935, when it 
‘was reduced to $3.02 per hundredweight. 


The above-mentioned increase in the Class I price on 
. October 1, 1934, was made after taking cognizance of several factors, 
such as (1) production costs as influence’ by the 1934 drought which 
‘reduced supplies of home-grown, feed and csused considerable increases 
in the prices of commercial feedstuffs; (2) costs as affected by 
“rising prices of commodities which farmers buy; (3) costs as affected 
_ by an increase in wages to ferm labor brought about by an increase in 
industrial employment in the New England area; and (4) reduced supplies 
_ in relation to demand. The price increxse which took place February 
c4, 1935, was occasioned by an further upward trend in feed prices com- 
_ bined with only a moderate seasonal increase in the total supply of 
milk in the-market. . 


The decrease in the Class I price, effective July iG; 
1935, resulted from heavy increases in supplies due to more favorable 
production conditions and from the fact that the Boston fluid milk 
price was becoming “out of line” with cream and butter prices as well 
as with fluid milk prices in neighboring markets. | 


5. "Surplus" milk prices, Table 17 shows the history of 
"surplus" milk prices in the 191-200 mile zone from Boston by months 
from January 1921 to September 1935, and yearly averages from 1921 to 
1934, inclusive. 
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Table 18 and figures 7 and 8 show the difference between Class I 
prices end "surplus" or Glass Il..prices in the 191-200 mile zone during 
the period May 1918 - October 1935. The yearly averages of such dif- 
ferences amounted to less than 41.00 in- three years during the period, 
ieGe, LOS). 1932 and, 2906, ‘The yearly avercge of the differences was 
highest in 1921 when it-was $1,75 and lowest in 1951,. «t &%.80, From 
this low point the difference between Cliss I and Cless II prices in- 
creased to $1.26 in 1936 and an. nvernge of $1,358 during the first nine 
months of 1935. aie 


The: Class 7 I sprice formulas used nt different periods since the 
effectuation of License.No,.38 are shown in the following outline: 


Period an. 3 .. .. Basis (per hundredweight, fio.b. city) 
March 16-April 30, 1934 3e7 times 125 percent of price of 


2-score butter at Boston. 


May 1 - July 16, 1934 3,7 times 110 percent of price of 92- 
: -— | “séore butter. at Boston, plus 8-1/2 cents. 


July 17, 1934 - Mey. 17, 1935, .. Price per can of "Western" cream at 
Boston divided by ‘33, times 35,7, minus 
ime centSe 


May 18, 1955 = July: 19, 1935 20/ (Oe 2 Games, TTS percent of price oe 
92-score butter at Boston, plus 8-1/2 
. cents. 


suiy 16, L265 1 4 » Price per can of "Western" cream av 
Boston divided by 33, times 5.7, minus 
12-3/« cents. 


A price series which conforms more clearly to sverage prices 
actually received by producers for milk in the area supplying milk to 
the Greater Boston Marketing Area is shown in table 19, which contains 
data relative to the avernge net prices paid for milk in the 191-200 
mile zone during the period 1926-1934, inclusive. This average price 
decreased from $2.64 per hundredweight in 1929 to o1.40 in 1933. From 
the low point reached in.1953,.it increased to 2.C6 per hundredweight 
in 1934, an average price which was 28 cents below that paid during 1930. 


os 


10/ The cream price basis was dropped from May 18 to July 15, 1935 due 
to the small receipts of "Western" cream in the market, which made 
it impossible to secure accurate price quotations on such cream. 
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Table 20 shows Class-I snd Class II prices under License No. 38, 
as well as the weighted, average price of 211 milk pooled, f.o.b. Boston, 
during the period Merch 16, 1934 to October 15, 1935, inclusive. The 
weighted average price has indiexzted a tendency to decline since November 
1935, due to the increasing ratio of Class II sales to Class I sales in 
the market. (See table 14). 


Table 20. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 


BY 


Class 2, Class ii sand 


weighted average price of all milk per hundred- 
weight, of 3.7 percent butterfat, f.o.b. Boston, 
by delivery periods, March 1934 to October 1935. 


nr pe ee 
. 


Delivery period 


a nt ee 


1934 
March 16-31 
April Ves 
April. 16-30 
May — 1-15 
May 16-31 
June 1-15 
June 16-30 
July 2215 
July 16-31 
Aug. 1-15 
Aug. 16-31 
Sept. 1-15 
Sept. 16-30 
Oe 1-15 
Oct. E6=31 
Nove 1-15 
Nov. 16-30 
Dec. 1-15 
Dec. 16-31 
Jan. 1-15 
Jan. 16-41 
Feb. Leis 
Feb. 16-28 
March 1-15 
March 16-31 
Atrid L=15 
April 16-30 
May 1-15 
May 16-31 
June 1-15 
June 16-30 
July 1-15 
July 16-31 
Aug. 1+15 
Aug. 16-31 
Sept. 1-16 
Sept. 16-30 
Oot « Pel dD 


$+ sy 
ay » 


+ Dollars 


Class I 


2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.953 
2.953 
2.955 


eee we ee ee + 


Compiled from reports of the Market Admi 


es ee 


-——oo OS 


Glassell 


Dollars ” 


1.178 
1.1178 
1.1563 
1.1432 
1.1188 
1.1137 
1.138 
1.108 
1.25 
APY, 
1.306 
1.248 
1.184 
Ws77 
1.148 

1.25 
1.443 
1.48 
1.513 


1.535 
aares)<) 

stele 
1.746 
1.643 
1.724 
1.795 
L612 
1.454 
1.264 
ape 
Lei? 
1.144 
1.106 
1.135 
1,103 
1.103 
1.073 
1.129 


oe 


Weighted average 


—_—— 


“Dollars | 


2622415 
ie LL OF, 
2211550 
2.06139 
Pevaaur 
Lees Rs elas. 
1.98114 
210785 
2020747 
2.00490 
2450508 
2450389 
2229853 
242646 
2.49514 


2263384 


272700 
2.71497 
2.65052 


2.66506 
2.69807 
2.72477 
2.69970 
2.6672 

2.6111 

2.57806 
2.4232 

2.29102 
2.0991 

1.94667 
1.94059 
2.05793 
1.93754 
1.97719 
1.98929 
1.93689 
1.97144 
2.02697 


oy Class I price changed to $3.49 on February 24, 1935. 


ooo 


nistrator, Boston Sales Area. 
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B. Demand conditions in the Boston et Area. 
baked) Business conditions - purchasing power of consumers. 


‘Tables 21 ana 22 show the monthly indices of employ- 
ment and payrolls, respectively, in manufacturing industries in Boston 
as computed from reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor,, during the period November 1931 to August 1935. 
With the exception of: May and June, the monthly employment indices 
during the period January to August 1935 were higher than in the 
corresponding months, of 1934. Indices of payroll totals were con- - 
siderably higher in every month of this period of 1935 than they were 
in 1934. The index of payroll totals for August 1935 shows a gain 
of 7.9 voints over August 1934, and of 17.9 points over August. 1933, 
while the index of employment for August 1935 shows a gain of ‘Dati 
points over August 1934 and a gain of 6.8 points over August. 1933. 

Such data constitute direct evidence of an increase in purchasing ° 
cower of wage-earners in manufacturing industries in the Greater Boss 
farketing Area. 


Further evidence of improved demand conditions is ‘con- 
tained in the Monthly Review of Industrial and Financial Conditions 
Issued November 1, 1935, by the Boston Federal Reserve Bank, which 
records the following: The number of wage earners employed in 
iiassachusetts and aggregate payrolls increased 2.4 and 3.6 percent, 
resvectively, from August to September 1935, which increases were 
higher than the average August to Seytember gains of the past ten 
years. Production of boots and shoes in New England during the first 
nine months of 1935 was higher than in any first-three-quarters period 
since 1923. The decline which occurred in boot and shoe production 
in September was explained by heavier than usual manufacturing in 
guly. The dollar value of retail sales in Massachusetts during 
peas caber 1935, according to the Federal Reserve Monthly Review, was 
8.2 percent higher than during September 1934. The weekly total of 
beck transactions October 23, 1935, was 35.8 percent higher than a 
year earlier. . 


On the other hand, such encouraging signs were not 
apparent in certain-other business indicators. The amount of new 
ordinary life insurance written in New England. during September 1935 
was 2.1 percent less than in the corresvonding month of 1934, and 
the cumulative total for the first nine months of 1935 was 2.6 percent 
smaller than in the same period of 1934. Although the value of 
residential building contracts awarded in the Boston:Federal Reserve 
District during the first nine months of 1935 was avproximately 8 
xercent higher than a year earlier, the total value of building j 
sontracts awarded was 13.5 percent smaller. 
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On the whole, it appears that the general level of business 
activity has been higher than in 1934, and that consumer purchasing 
power is greater than in the past two years and is on an upward trend. 


(2) Relief milk. 


According to a- study. made under the direction of the 
Market Administrator, milk is distributed to relief recipients through 
Federal, State and Municipal agencies by a variety of systems. Two 
Federal transient stations maintained in the Greater Boston Market- 
ing Area dispensed milk in volumes varying from less than one thousand 
to more than four thousand quarts per month during the period January 
1934 to June 1935, at prices ranging from 7} to 92 cents per quart. 
The Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare does not purchase milk 
for general distribution to relief recipients but supervises numerous 
State and Municipal institutions which purchase milk for inmates. 
The Department of Welfare keeps no. complete record. of such institution-— 
al purchases. 


Information was secured relative to thirty-seven 
municipal welfare boards, and it wes found that twenty-five make 
direct grants of milk delivered ‘to the home, such grants being made 
only because of infant care or misuse of cash disbursements. The 
general practice is to donate cash-and grocery orders. Records kept 
by these authorities are incomplete and from such figures as are 
available, it is notfeasible to attempt any conclusions as to quan- 
tities of milk consumed or trends in numbers of clients on relief. 


(3) The trend of milk consumption ~ Boston Marketing Area. 


The only available official indicetor of the volume 
and trend of fluid milk consumption in the Boston market is the report 
of receipts of milk at Boston and Metropolitan Area issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Division of Dairy and Poultry -Products.- Table 23 shows the daily 
average receipts of milk at Boston and Metropolitan Area by months, 
January 1930 to September -1935.. The deily average of 1,455,389 pounds 
during 1930 increased to 1,511,718 pounds in 1931. The years 1932 and 
1933 were marked by declines in such receipts, but in 1934 there was a 
slight increase over 1933. There were, however, only two months during 
the period January - September 1935, in which such reported receipts 
exceeded receipts during the corresponding months of 1934. 


(4) Consumers! response to changes in the retail price of milk 
in Boston. - em. . 


Studies which have been made. of gonsumers! response to 
changes in the retail price of milk indicate thet a given change in price 
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is associated with an onposite change—in sales.that is much less than 
proportional to the :change..in trice. In other words, within the limits 
of conclusion derivable from such studies as have been made of this 
problem, it apoears that the coefficient of elasticity of demand for 
milk is much less than unity. pe 


A similar study of Puice increases during the period License 
No. 38 has been in effect discloses similar results. The first increase 
in the retail delivery vrice, amounting to 9.1 percent, resulted in a 
decline in estimated average daily Class I sales of only 1.6 percent. The 
second price increase, which amounted to 8.3 percent resulted in a de- 
crease in the estimated average daily Class I sales of only 1.0 percent. 


pie 
(5) Seasonal variation in sales of fluid milk in Boston. 


The seasonal he ape in’ fluid milk sales in Boston ranges 
from a low point of 95.9 percent’ in ‘December to 106.8 percent in July, 
of average monthly sales for the year, (see. Table 17, page 69, in 
Gaumnitz, E. W., and Reed, 0. M., Thé Price Structure Tor MA lic, Techni- 
cal Paper No. 1, Dairy Section, Agricultural Adjustment ‘Administration, 
United States Dapaneend ‘of Agricalture), AS” will:be shown later, the 
seasonal variation in milk production dn the’ area supplying.milk to. the 
Greater Boston Market is much more marked than the: seasonal variation 
in sales of fluid milk. This being the case, the analysis set forth in 
the paver written by Gaumnitz and Reed, ‘referred to above, is of special 
Significance in explaining the price. structure: for milk in a market such 
as Boston and pointing out the economic. basis for the. price structure 
that is set forth in the Provosed order ands Prooosed: Jarketing Agreement 
in the Greater Boston Marketing Area. ot Sey 


C. Supply conditions. 
(1) Location and boundaries ea cake that area. 


Figure 9 shows the area aie whi éh producers Wil0 shi» milk 
to the Boston market are located, and. shows: the. density. of: milk produc= 
tion in the various parts of that area, “by -eounties. . This suoply area 
includes vractically all of Vermont, New Hannsiire, ‘the southern: half of 
Maine, all of Massachusetts exceot the Cave Cod. area ond. extends into 
parts of four eastern New York pont eee Ba as 


/11 See Gaumnitz, E.W., and Reed, .0. M.j Dhe ‘Price Structure for Milk, 
Technical Paver No. 1, Dairy Section, “Agricultura 11 adjustment Ad— 
ministration, U.S. Department : of Agriculture. 


[12 “Ibid. 
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FIGURE 9; MILK PRODUCTION PER SQUARE MILK IN AREA SUPPLYING THE 
GREATER BOSTON MARKETING AREA. 1929 
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The Boston milk supply area is characterized by a number of unusual 
features. Production is highly concentrated in the northwest, from which 
portion of the area a high proportion of the milk supply of Boston is 
shipped. This characteristic is accentuated by the fact that a consider-= 
able portion of the area within 100 miles of Boston is a relatively light 
producing area as compared with regions farther to the northwest particu- 
Lamiv; 


This characteristic of the supply area increases the cost of sup- 
plying milk to the market by making it necessary to secure milk from 
greater distances than would be the case were production more concentrated 
in areas nearer the merket. 


Another important characteristic of the milk supply area for the 
Greater Boston Merketing Area is that it is a deficit production or supply 
area, that is, the volume of milk produced in the area is not sufficient 
to meet the demand for milk and creem in the aren. Thus, as was pointed 
out before, part of the cream supply for.,phe Greater Boston Marketing Area 
is secured from Middle Western States. -—— This situation is Opposite to 
thet which exists in many markets, perticularly Middle Western markets, 
where the milk produced in the ereas supplying such markets is fer in 
excess of fluid milk and cream requirements. 


The Greeter Boston Marketing Area competes with many so-called 
"secondary markets," i.e., small markets securing their milk supplies from 
the area that supplies milk to the Greater Boston Merketing Aree, es well 
as Other large cities, including New York City. 


An enlergement of the supply sree of the Boston merket hes occurred 
through some shift of producers from the New York merket to the Boston 
merket during the past year. In March 1935 a plant et Swenton, Vermont, 
which hed been shipping to New York previously begen shipping milk to 
Boston. Also, a plent set Hough's Crossing, Vermont, which hed been ship- 
ping to New York begrn shipping milk to Boston. In June a plant opercting 
at Selisbury, Vermont, transferred their shipments from the New York. to 
the Boston merket. 


In addition to these shifts of entire plents, there hes been 2 
shift of some individusl producers from the New York to Boston receiving 
stetions. 


However, this shift of producers from other merkets to Boston 
appenrs to have stopped, and some producers ere now shifting from Boston 
to other merkets. 
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We) Internal characteristics of the Boston Milk. Supply Area. 


{a) Percentage of area in farms. There is a wide varia- 
tion in’ the’ percentage of land in farms in the area. These variations 
are set forth ih some detail below. Table 24 shows these figures. by 


counties! /"* 

1. Maine. In Maine, 24.3 percent of all land in the 
State is in farms. The percentage of land in farms ranges from 6.3 per- 
cent in Piscataquis County to 73.4 percent in Androscoggin County. 


2. New Hampshire. 83.9 percent of all land in New 
Hampshire is in farms. The percentage of all land in farms ranges from 
18.7 in Coos County to 51.9 in Sullivan County. 


; . 3. Vermont. 66.7 percent of all land in Vermont is in 
farms, ranging from 28.1 percent in Essex County to 86.5 in Franklin 
County. 


a7 pe 


4, New York. Only four counties in the State 
of New York ship milk to the Greater Boston ilarketing Area, these 
being Clinton, Rensselaer, Saratoga, and Washington. 59.0 percent 
of ajl land in New York is in farms, and the four New York counties 
noted above have from 49.2 percent of the land in farms in Saratoga 
County to 77.9 vercent in Washington County. 


5. Massachusetts. There is an extremely wide 
variation in the percentage of land in farms in different counties 
in Massachusetts. Suffolk County shows only 2.1 percent of its area 
in farms, while at the opposite extreme Hamoshire County has 61.4 
percent of its area in farm land. 


(b) Acres per farm. . Tere is a wide Variamion in the 
number of acres per farm in the area supolying Bal to the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area. “ 


In eine ae number of acres per farm ranges 
from 78.1 in Knox County to 166.1 in. Piscataquis County. 


In New Hampshire, the number of acres per farm 
ranges from 82.4 in Rockingham County to 177.4 in pees County. 


bet Vermont, the number of acres per farm ranges 
from 105. 5 in Grand ae County to ot 6 acres in Essex County. 


; The New York Peete as shipping .milk to the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area range from 106.0 acres per ot in Rensselaer 
County Lo, 150, 4 in Clinton County. 


There is an extreme variation in the number of 
acres per farm in Massachusetts, Ben eR NE from 26.7 in Suffolk County 
to 239.8 in Dukes County. 


(c) Acres per dairy farm. The number of acres per 
dairy farm is generally larzer than the number of acres in all 
farms, and there is not as great variation within the States in the 
number of acres per dairy farm as there is in the number of acres 
in all farms. 


(a) Percentage. of farms with over 40 percent of cash 
farm income from the dairy enterprise.14/ A significant measure ‘of 
the importance of the dairy enterorise in various sections of the 
States supplying milk to the Greater Boston Marketing Area is the 
proportion of tatal farm income from the dairy enterprise. In 
Table 24 the number of farms showing 40 percent or more of the farm 


14/ Farms are classified into types by the census for 1930 on the. 
basis. of the source: of their income from farm products sold, 
traded, or used by the operator's: family. Farms classified 
as dairy type are those having 40 percent of the value of all 
farm products sold,. traded, or used by the operator's family 
from milk, cream, butterfat, butter, and dairy cows and calves. 
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Table 24: Number, size and type of farms in counties supplying milk to the. 
Boston Marketing Area in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Massachusetts, 1930 « 


ttre cere rs np shes ds pss A 
: : : :Percentage of: 


State and PPercentage of: Number of : Acres per :farms with ; Acres per 
County «sland in. farms: fartisa + farm :over 40% in- : dairy farm 
z : ae rie ta :come from 
: : . :dair H 
Percent : Number :. ‘Number : Percent : Number 
MAINE : 24.3 : 39006 : 119.0 : 16 <9 : 131 
County : : : Dye ¢ - : 
wndroscoggin ; 73 «4 : LoLe Me at oo : 25 0 : 122 
aroostook : eu : 6459 : 184.4 : ser. : 132 
Cumber land : 38 8 : 2233 coe. : Com so Sa G 
Franklin ; 19.3 : 1530 : 144.3 : oe @) : 156 
Hancock : 15.4 : 1300 SL Largo : 18.4 3 116 
Kennebec : 65.0 : 3592 : iO Lieg : 26 29 : ize 
Knox eet 62.2 : 1845 : 78.1 : ioe OAH 92 
Lincoln ; 5S, L : 1870 : 90.9 : Dek : LL 
Oxford : 31 0 : 2806 as 140.1 : 18.6 : 164 
Penobscot : 24.2 ; 4060 : 124.2 : 24.5 it Pee 
Piscataquis : 6.3 : SU Ee 166.1 : 15.3 : 162 
Sagadahoc 570 ; eal, Soe eles o ; 20.0 2 128 
Somerset : Lary) a 2996 tel 136061 : LORD : TS6 
Waldo aes SOO eo anne) os ree ke § ye. ao: : 17.8 : 138 
Washington : 14,4 : eo be : 146 .6 ; 8.5 : 135 
York 34.5 £0 MOC ame, Pe rem ieee cree eeed : 122 
NEW HAMPSHIRE : 33 9 ; 14906 : 131.5 : LF ot : 168 
County i : : : : 
Belknap , 41.4 : 766 ‘ 137 4 : 28.6 : 156 
Carroll : 2307 : 981 ; 147 .4 : 11.3 : 169 
Cheshire “ 34.5 ELO2 : 145.7 : Led 180 
Coos : 18.7 : 1214 : 177 4 55 4 189 
Grafton : 31 4 : 2077 : 167435 : 42.5 : 200 
Hillsborough : 41.6 : 2030 : 117.4 _ 24.4 : 164 
Merrimack : 45 3 : woo : 135.5 : 2 Lo ees Ave 
hockingham : 45 .8 : 2458 : 82 4 : £2505 : lle 
ebratord $ 41.5 ; gb) Sr aS ee : Bel : 124 
Sullivan : SpEAS) : 1330 : 131.6 ; 296d : 173 
eee cee eee ene ememerenn mentee iemmneememmnmmmennemacnntnenemnemmmnnnenenanme aren ammo enema tearm manne armen cen Oe 
VERMONT $ 66 7 : 24898 : 156 .5 ; See : 185 
County 3 En : ace : : 
Addison Sieh gee he sd : BOOBS niu puede Cee ey alan Ge OCiess : Le 
Bennington . Poa ga Ba cis 8) : EVO) Bz: 3948 io Fe eee 
Caledonia He cal vden eG ESAReCOSE Sy Wye te aane 61.2 eA eie7 8 
Chittenden neo : 1842 500% : 66 .9 : 190 
Essex : 28 ol : 572 : 200 .6 K ays he 233 


franklin : 86.5 : 2303 2 156 .8 : 74 6 : 183 


Table 24 continued: 


ee eS 


Percent 
Grand Isle 86.0 
Lemoille fepiledl 4 
Orange Glee 
Orleans Glen 
Rutland bo. 
Weshington 66.0 
Windham Oo. 4: 
Windsor 66.0 
NEW YORK 59.0 
County 
CLlinGcon 63.9 
Rensselaer 63.3 
Seretoga 49.2 
Weshington V729 
MASSACHUSETTS : 39 .0 
County : 
Barnsteble 8.4 
Berkshire 40.6 
Bristol 40.0 
Dukes Perec 
Essex 36.8 
Frenklin 58.4 
Hampden 40.8 
Hempshire 61.4 
Middlesex — B7e 
Nentucket EPOS 
Norfolk vaANAe 
Plymouth Boece 
Suffolk Bed 
Worcester 43.9 


ne ee ee ee 


. 
mene ee ee eee ee 


ESO 


B Number : 


434 
1424 
2298 
2007 
Geol 
2178 
1665 
£636 


159806 


2892 
2083 
2417 
2889 


20098 


484 
1604 
5042 

67 
2024 
2695 
1786 
2088 
54935 

20 
1128 
1734 

27 
4943 


Number 


105.3 
140.5 
152.8 
153.9 
177.8 
139.5 
169.4 
£oL.6 


112.3 


150.4 
106.0 
LOM 
144.5 


LG.o 


45.8 
156.6 
47.7 
259 8 
57.9 
96.6 
93.0 
88.8 
08.2 
161.0 
48.7 
De.9 
26.7 
88.4 


Percent 


69.2 
od 26 
Deel 
71.8 
D7 7 
05.6 
55.8 
47 01 


42.6 


62.2 
08.9 
Sonne 
68.2 


e . ° 
= ne ee ee a rt ee ne ne 


50.4 


[2.0 
42.4 
0208 
41.8 
29.2 
25.8 
20-4 
2060 
28.6 
69.6 
29.0 
22.6 
7.4 
39 68 


° . 
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Number 


Lee 
159 
180 
174 
216 
161 
£95 
180 


Compiled from "Fifteenth Census of the United States," Bureeu of Census, 


United Stetes Department of Commerce. 
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income from the deiry enterprise are shown es a percentege of 
the total number of ferms, by Stetes end by counties within the 
stete. In Maine two counties, /roostook :nd Weshington, show 
‘from .7 to 8.5 percent of the f: rms receiving 40 percent or 
“more of their farm income from the dairy enterprise: in, 7 
counties the percent of farms receiving 40 percent or more of 
their totsrl i.come from the deiry enterprise fell within the 
range of from 10 percent to 20 percent; and in 7 counties over 
20 percent of the f:rms receive 40 percent or more of the to- 
tal ferm income from the deiry enterprise.: 


In New Hempshire, Carroll County shows 
11.3 percent of the ferms receiving 40 percent or more of the 
total income from the dairy enterprise, end compsreble figures 
for the remaining counties range from 21.1 percent in Merri- 
mack County :to 55.4 percent in Coos County. 


In Vermont, the percentage farms showing 
40 percent or more of totsl farm income from the dairy enter- 
prise is of ell farms ranges from 59.8 percent in Bennington 
County to 74.6 percent in Franklin County. 


Comperable figures: for the four New York 
counties shipping milk to the Greeter Boston Marketing Area 
range from 55.7 percent in Serrtoga Count. to 68.2 percen tein 
Washington County. : : 


Comparable figures for counties in Massachu- 
setts range from 7.4 percent in Suffolk County to 42.4 percent 
in Berkshire County. 


(e) Type of farming creas in the territory 
supplying milk to the Greeter Boston Merketing Aree. <A type 
of ferming study, besed on dete secured from the United Stctes 
Census of Agriculture for 1930 and published by the U. S. 
Depertment of Agriculture, divides the Boston milk supply 
area into 20 types of ferming ereas. (See figure 10.) ‘The 
distinguishing cher: cteristics of eech type are given in table 25. 


ee Vermont. Vermont conteins only 4 types 
of ferming «recs. A smell cree of only ebout one count: border- 
ing on Lake Chemplein is one of the more intensive deiry regions 
with some prt-time firming, fruit, end potrtoes. The rest on 
the Stete is divided into three long strips extending from 
north to south the full length of the Strte. The strip west 

of the mountcins includes the most intensive dcirying region in 
Vermont, with 80 percent of the lend in ferms cna with 70 per- 
cent of frrm income from deirying. Other mejor enterprises 

Of this type crer ere potetoes and meple products. Some 
pert-time ferming is precticed. 
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TYPE OF FARMING AREAS IN THE BOSTON SUPPLY AREA 


FIGURE 10 


Seo a 


Table 25 - Types of frrming srers in the Boston milk supply area. 
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Type area ; : 
a Charecterization of the Area. 


number ern Suen 


ee eet 


ee me eee 


589 : Lake Chempleain - Intensive deiry, some pert-time, fruit, potatoes. 
400 >: Eest Hudson Velley - Intensive dairy, general, part-time, poultry. ~ 
485 : Western Vermont - Intensive dairy, some part-time, potatoes, 
4 maple products. 
486 : Green Mountains ~ Berkshire Hills - Deiry, pert-time, self- . 
: sufficing, forest products. 
489 A ; Hestern Vermont - Intensive deiry, some pert-time, poultry, maple 
: and forest products. 
B : Similar to (A) with less dairy, but more self- sufficing, and pert-time. 
C : Dairy, fruit, part-time, (less deiry than (A) ors (Bley 
488 : White Mountains - Meine woods - nonegricultural. 
490 : Connecticut Velley - Tobacco, truck, deiry, pert-time. 
493 A : Semisgriculturel aren - Deiry, pert-time, forest products, self- 
: oe _ sufficing, resort. 
B : More self-sufficing endless agriculturel than (A). 
C : Similar to (A) with more sgriculture. ' ey 
oOL : Semlagriculturel area - Part-time, general, dairy, self-sufficing, 
: b Prue : 
502 ; Bengor - Dairy, pert-time, generel, potatoes. 
503 * South Central Maine - Potatoes, dairy, generel, part-time, 
: poultry, ‘forest products. 
004 :; Kennebec - General, deiry, part-time, poultry, potatoes, forest 
: products, fruit. 
505 ; Penobscot Bay - Portland - Pert-time, self-sufficing, general, 
: -Geiry;- pouliry. 
006 A >: Merrimeck-Nashua River Valleys - Deiry, general, poultry, part- 
: time, potatoes, fruit. 
B : Similar to (A) with more poultry. 
507 : Portsmouth-Newburyport-Gloucester - Deiry, poultry, truck, LruiG 
: pert-time. 
508 : Centrel Uplend - Blackstone River Valley - Dairy, poultry, part- 
: time, general. 
509 ; Neshoba - Apples, deiry, poultry, general. ; 
510 ; Boston ~ Dairy, truck, poultry, part-time, fruit.‘ 
pL : Nerragensett Bay - Doiry, poultry, truck, pert-time, fruit. be 
O13 A : South of Boston - Bugzerd Bey - Deiry, poultry, truck, part- 
: time, fruit. 
B Similer to (A) with more poultry sand fruit, and less truck. a 
C Intensive dsiry, poultry. 
D 


Similer to (Cc) but with less egriculture. 
a er tn ae rene 


"Type of Farming Arers in the United Strtes, 1930," Bureau of Census, United 
Stetes Depertment of Commerce. 


te 


yf A strip: down the middle of the Strte, 
which includes the Green Mounteins -nd Berkshire Hills, tends 
towrrd ¢ much more self: sufficient type of egriculture in 
which deirying is less importrnt while pert-time frrming end 


‘forest products ere much more importent. The fourth major 


type extends in «¢ wide bend slong the Connecticut River Uslley. 
it ls:en importent dairy srea in the north with the deirying 


becoming less importent towerd the southern border of the 


Stete end the percentrge of lend not in frrms incressing. 
POUriny iri @mapl eproducte, send. prrt=timesspenty in other 
occupetions provide mesens of support. 


Most of the deir, ferms in Vermont reise 
all the roughe;-e for their czttle, but most of the concentretes 


in the deiry retion cre purcht sed. Vermont is edapted to the 


growth of hey end pesture gress. Some smell grein is sown ':s 
a nurse crop, but except in the Chemplrin V-lley most of It 

is cut for.hry. Corn is grown in the Stet. chiefly for silegs 
fOrercoding, dciry cettle... The principle sourees of cesh in= 
come from frrming besides milk production «re czttle seles, 
potrtoes, . upl: syrup, eggs and hay. Ferm incomes sere supple- 
mented by sale of forest products and part-time farming in 
many cases. 


2. New Hampshire. New Hampshire c -ntains 
6 types of farming arees. The most important of these is in 
the Connecticut River Valley, which extends along the western 
porder of the Stete. This velley provides most of the New 
Hampshire milk which reaches Boston and belongs to the seme 
type of ferming trea as eastern Vermont. The northern third 
of the Stete east of the Connecticut River Velley is non- 
agriculture1. This leaves 4 type eres in the central, south 
central and south eastern pert of the St te, all of which con- 
tein a rel: tively low percent of frrm lend -- about 40 percent. 


Central New Hempshire is cherecterized by 
generel ferming, With some cetering to vecetionists. The 
better farms of thet region ere smell mixed ferms interspersed 
with ferms of low productive cepfcity. 


In southeestern New Hempshire de irying is 
more importrnt, especirlly in ctefford, most of Rockinghen, 
end southeestern Hillsboro counties. In- sddition to dairying, 
some income is obtcined in this-region trom the sele of pulp 
wood, potetoes, hens, epples, end vegetebles. There is little 
or no crop lend other thrn h:y end pes ture on most frrms 
in this areee 
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3. Maine. Besides the ferest area contigueus to the mountain 
and ferest lands of northern New Hampshire, the region in Maine within 
the Boston milk supply area as outlined in figure 10 includes parts of 9 
different types of farming. Only four of these are particularly imper- 
tant as a source of milk. Tney are included in tne counties of Penobscet, 
Kennebec, Androscoggin, Sagadahoc, Cumberland, and York. Tnese types 
extend from Banger teward the ssuthwest in the direction of Boston and in- 
clude counties with as hign as 73 percent of land in farms in Androscoggin 
Ceunty down to 24 percent (the State average) in Penobscot County. lLive- 
stock farming in Maine consists very largely of dairying. -Dairy cattle 
comprise about 75 percent of all the productive animal units en farms in 
Maine. Eggs, calves, coickens, hogs, sheep, wool, honey, apples, truck 
creps, hay, beans, and forest products are produced in small quantities 
on farms in tnese counties. The dairy enterprise is almost completely de~ 
pendent on hay and pasture althougn in the more intensive dairy regions 
some concentrates are shipped in. 


4. Massachusetts. That part of tne Boston milk supply area 
inside Massachusetts contains 10 of the types of farming areas shown in 
figure 10. Starting on the western border of the area in Massachusetts 
the first type is a southern extension of the Green Mountain — Berkshire 
Hills area whicn has already been described in the discussion relative 
to central Vermont. It is a relatively rough area in whicn less tnan 40 
percent of tue land is in farms and in which the importance of dairying 
is hign with 36 percent of the farms receiving more than 40 percent of 
their income from dairying. 


In the Connecticut River Valley there is a somewhat higher pro- 
portion ef the land in farms, but dairying is relatively much less im- 
portant, witu the major emphasis placed on crop specialties such as tobacco 
and truck crops. Only about 10 percent of the farms are receiving more 
than 40 percent of their income from dairying in this area. 


Frem this region east, dairying becomes increasingly important. 
Worcester County contains much rough land but as in the case of the 
southern part of Vermont, the farmers are largely engaged in dairying. 


The most concentrated dairy area in the State is found in 
Bristol County, and milk production in Essex and Middlesex Ceunties is 
almost as concentrated. In this region close to the market, a large por- 
tion of farm income also is received from poultry, vegetables and Brads 
While many farms are operated on a@ part-time basis. 


In aacition to the areas described above in the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts, some milk is received 
from the counties of Clinton, Rensselaer, Saratoga and Wasnington in 
eastern New York. All ‘four are concentrated milk producing areas. 


f.. Number of Milk Cows on chen nh 


In tne Boston milk iepiy area the uaa of milk cows on 
farms has increased abqut 2-percent.in Massachusetts and Vermont and about 
10 percent in Maine and New Hampshire during the period 1929 to 1934. In 
1984 there-were 128) 000 milk cots in. Massachusetts, 264,000 in Vermont, 
78,000 in: New Hampshire, and 142,000 in ‘Maine. (See table 26.) 


. 2 - 
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Sercat te e of warhe Reporting Milk Cows, Number of Cattle 


_ Per Square Mile, Percentage of All Cattle Milked and katio 


Which Gows Milkea »f. Dual Purpose and. Beef Breeding Are of 
All ‘Cov Cows is Milked ‘in gcd... 


Ci) The percentage of farms (shown for all five states in 
table 27) reporting cows milked in'1929 averages 78 percent in Maine and 
varies from 62.2 percent in Knox County to 84.5 percent in Franklin County. 


In New Hampshire 75.9 percent of the farms report milk 
cows with a range from. 61.5 percent in, Rockingham County to 87.5 percent 
in Coos County. : 


In Vermont the proportion of farms reporting cows milked 
is higher and snows a narrower’ range, averaging 86.7 percent with extremes 
ef 84.2 percent in Caledonia County and 91.2 in Grand Isle County. 


New York counties which supply the Boston milk market vary 
between 81.1 percent reporting cews milked in Rensselaer County and 89.4 
percent in Clinton County. 


In Massachusetts the percentage of farms reporting cows 
milked averaged 67.5 percent and ranged widely from 18. 5 percent in Suffolk 
to 91.3 percent in Nantucket. © 


(2) The number of cattle per square mile, shown in table 27, 
gives same indication of the importance ef the cattle enterprise in differ- 
ent parts of the area wile the percent which cows milked are of all cattle 
(table 27) shows the relative importance of dairying as compared to the 
entire cattle enterprise. A high density of all cattle per square mile and 
a low proportion of milk cows would indicate a hign potential power to shift 
to dairying, but there appears to be little reason to expect such a shift, 
due to the low ratio of dual purpose cows milked to all cows milked. 


(3) The percent which cows milked of dual purpose or beef breed- 
ing are of all cows milked in 1929 is shown in table 27. This percentage is 
only .6 in Verment and shows a variation from .2 percent in Cnittendon 
County to 1.5 percent in Addison County. In Massachusetts the State average 
is 4.7 percent while in New Hampshire Mis 3.5 percent and in Maine, 4,8 
percent. Areostook County shows the highest proportion of dual purpose cows 
milked, with 9.®@ percent. 


h. Production per Cow, 


Milk preduction per cow has fallen by 12 percent in the United 
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Table 27. Percentage of Farms with Milk Cows, Number of Cattle per Square Mile, 
Percentage of All Cattle Milked and Ratio of cows milked of Dual- 
Purpose and Beef Breeding to all Cows Milked, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, and Massachusetts, by counties, 1929. 


me : Percentage : © Total. °°: ‘Percent’ 3 Percent which cows 
State. s of farms’: °: number : which cows : milked of Dual- 
and - : reporting : ‘of Cattle % tmilkedviny .: Purpose omeices i 
County > cows miiked : per square : 1929 are of : Breeding arevof all 
7 “in 1929: - Mile. 3 _ali_cattle i cows milked in 1922. 
MAINE . ; "Percent : Number : Percent : Percent 
Androscoggin : "s ‘7252 2 5 BGS? ; : 544 ; 4.0 
Aroostook oS) Resa ey MAS RAR? : 49 .9 ; 90 
Cumberland : Oo $ « 20.89 : ae endl : 3.06 
Franklin $ Ss 8425 eB 900 f 39 4 : 37 
Hancock : 7 280.5 : : 4.28 ; me Pew : 4.7 
Kennebec: MT AEE ail : 32 Be : 5153 : 4.6 
Knox : em KG25ee" i fs 19854 sara (Gores : Vee 
Lincoln” = : =) 65a : - 17.40 ; : 49.8 ; ied 
Oxford ©: 0 7 ORE oe JOREG ge PS AIS ; 6 4 
Penobscot : 80.9- : 9.16 a Sao ; 3.9 
Piscataquis 3; - 84.0 ; Lege : a Gates : 6.6 
Sagadahoc : bth : 20416 : pumas Crh : 6.0 
Somerset ; PSS Ae : 7.14 : a ae eD 4.9 
Waldo ; : ier : gcd : 5D ee £4 
Washington :;: » BO : 268 : :* | Seige 5.8 
York : : eae : - Tha : "SG 30D 
The State : Tee - : 8.60 : ame sy 67 Jp 4.8 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: ; ; : ; 
Belknap . : » EO bwot : 18.11 : 48 «l- : 6.8 
Carrol aat : iClmer : * . 6540 : / A? 4D farre 
Cheshire . : 80 ody: : - 14,01. H et 4.7 
Coos : Sreor: : 10.99. : 56 0d Cae 
Grafton . : » 184 30° % : LYSOt : OCs : 2.6 
Hillsborough : 2 CL : 16 .06. : 58 .6 ; £8 
Merrimack, : 76 4 ; - 17,06. ; - 48,7: 7 4.9 
Rockingham ; iia she ON ensitentas 20 54. : ae drebe ; are 
Straford ;: foee : 18455 : Syarts: : 4.3 
sullivan $ ve 6 ds : paeld : 48 .0 : Sao 
The State : led : 15.04 H 52 8 ; wo 
VERMONT : : : : 
Addison : 86.7 : 60 .64 ; Sasi Leo 
Bennington :;3 87 67 ; Lde6e : 5S 09 : paras 
Caledonia ; 84.2 : 61.74 : 55g : 0.5 
Chittenden ; Sse : Vgcealk : age ary) ; O28 
Essex : 86.7 : Lier ; 54.4 ; Lee 
Franklin : 89 .0 : 95.70 ; 56.26 : 0.2 


Pap lemon. (Contin Aneel hee nat Wee 
Vermont. : | Percent wu i Number.) |. _ Percent «3. Percent 
KGonttaay: | 4 : 23 : 
Maren) islet a OU err MOTE On eats regent ae 
Lamoille: .-: : 85 24 oc. 60 03 ae De, eae ase O edie 
Orange . aL (84.9 25 (Ble D205 . 0.9 | 
i Orleans. iti BONG SE Sy WC commer? pS, aa ume 0.8 . 
wah T and sn..g sues >. 84.9. ee Sr! ee 0.6 
Seermeton : 8 Seta. bi Aoae S. DS 0d. hu 0.6 © 
Windham ae 85 .0 ok. Memoir mis: 49 .8 1el 
Windsor ae 88.4. te i Poem, psi) 51.0 | 1.0 — 
The State ae 86.7. 21 gqre AOE. ae 54.62. 0.6 
NEW YORK : | 
Clinton sae Gena 2 UU GStRCSme sa) AG as 3.1 
Rensselar ae 81.1 stg 37 669 Het 57 se es 6 .O0 
Saratoga a 84.7. oh Coane sh 5 56 37 ve 6.7 
Washington ; . 89.3 ie) eee et 55 al dehy eicss 
The State : | 81.4 oe ee os eee 56 +0. : 30 
MASSACHUSETTS ; , 
Barnstable Lo 42.4 ay 3.86 . 67 65 : reteupe 
Berkshire : 851 sh le tears 4 53.61 : 4.0 
Bristol ae 60.5 te. BGR 4S : 7240 5.6 
Dukes a 86 6 ae el be =e 57.8 ery 
Essex ia 58 3 eo hee ereko ye 744 : 5.9 
Franklin ae OS Cg ebse ae S53 2) peewee 
Hampden : e Ore “on 20.10 eae 58.7 Lote 4.5 
Hampshire we, 73 0 ao Cahn creme amt le 57.0, ee 3 4 
Middlesex tal 59 66 ae rei ee Thee. fie. Deo . 
Nantucket Seaa 91.3 ha eva) ft 69 9 tee 2Oc he wg 
Norfolk ai 57 8 1 i BOR RO urs 72.09 a: Ea 
Plymouth es Belen vi Nees ee 69.0 ae a Oe ee 
Suffolk ben 18.5 : 4.07 oe 54.0 toe reg icsieg | & 
Worcester cae (Mare 32.59 nah 60 2 Sa AAP ne anes 
The State i 62.5 : 25 .80 me 63.0 eo Ae 
See ge av NF MRM 11 Ge 0 an gear ce 


Compiled from "Fifteenth Census of the United States" Bawer Department “ ime rca 
Bureau of Census. 
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States from 1929 to 1934 (see ‘table 2a). In Massachusetts, production per 
cow has regularly been higher .than in the otuer States in the Boston milk 
supply area, In 1934 milk production per ‘cow was 5,525 pounds in Massa- 
chusetts; 4,720 pounds in. Vermont, 4,700 pounds in New Hampshire, and 
4,420 pounds tn Maine, Since'1929 production per cow has declined about 
? percent:in Massachusetts, Maine vand New Hampshire, while production per 
cow in Vermont has shown no appreciable change. (see table 28.) 


i to the Greater 


Total ‘Milk Production in States Supplyin Milk 
Boston Marketing Area. — | Bk 


Total milkproduction in the States:of Vermont, -New Hampshire, 
Maine and New York increased from 1929 te 1931. (see table 29.) There 
nas been some decline‘in total milk preduction in these States from the 
1931 level, but in 1934 productienm-was still above that of 1929 by 2.9 
percent in Vermont, 1:9 percent in New Hamps.ire, +64 percent in Maine, 
and 2.5 percent in New York. Milk production in Massachusetts has been 
below .1929 in every year except 1939 during the period 1930 to 1934, and 
in 1934 was 5.2 percent below milk production in 1929. 


ag Disposition of Milk Produced on Farms. 


In 1929 the percentage of tetal milk produced, which was kept 
on farms where it was produced, was as follows: Vermont, 10.3 percent; 
New Hampsi.ire, 15.9 percent; Maine, 28.2 percent ; and Massachusetts, 10.5 
percent. (see table 30.) ic ae 


In Verment 72.4 percent, of the total production was sold as 
milk, 2.6 percent was,sold-as,farm butter, 14.1 percent was sold as butter- 
fat, and .6 percent was sold as cream,,, 


In New Hampsuire os percent of the total production was seld 
as milk, 6.8 percent was sold as farm butter, 2.8 percent was cream sold 
as butterfat in cream, and 2.2 percent was seld as cream, 


In Maine 39.5 percent was sold as milk, 17.0:percent as farm 
butter, 11.8 percent as butterfat, and 3.5 percent as cream. 

In Massachusetts 85.9 percent was sold as milk, 1.6 percent as 
farm butter, 1.0 percent as butterfat, and 1.3 percent as cream. Table 30 
shows the disposition of tne milk produced on farms in the supply area both 
by States and by counties, 


= k. Surplus and Deficit Areas Witnin tne Boston Milk Shed. 


Figure 11 shows net outshipments of milk from counties within the 
Boston milk supply area. ‘(Se table Si.) sIt-is significant that a ratner 
high proportion of Massachusetts milk is consumed within the county where 
produced, even though a higu percentage leaves the farm where it is produced. 
The highest producing areas in Maine--Waldo, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saga- 
hoc, and Cumberland Counties--procuce no more for shipment ent of the county 
than other counties in Maine where production is fess concentrated. 
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Table 30. Disposition of milk produced on farms; in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Massachusetts; 
by counties; 1929 (expressed as percentages of 
total milk produced). | 
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: : : Percentage : 

; : Percentage : Percentage, ; milk sold as : Percentage: Percentage 
State and :milk sold as: milk sold as ; butterfat in : milk sold: milk used . 
county ‘mide isiot “farm buttereis; cream is * as cream ; on farms is 

: total milk : of total milk: of total milk tis of total:of total milk 
: production : production : vroduction : milk : production 
Shee 5! ene pent noe * production: 2 
Percent: Percent : Percent Percent : Percent 

Maine i! : . : : : 
Androscoggin ;: Blwa : Gan : 8.8 : aes : 21.6 
Aroostook : 5.9. : 15.6 : se “ Ae: : Sorel, 
Cumberland’ : 60.9 16.8 3.8 ; Le : Loco 
Franklin : ek 12.8 poe : cee : 2530 
Hancock 26.7 : ally aes: PAGS) : 4.5 : Zoe 
Kennebec 40.8 : 19.5 14.0 ‘ 2.8 : 22.8 
Knox 54.9 : Bas 14.4 : 4.1 : 29.0 
Lincoln ore 260% Hector e : 2.0 : 28.7 
Oxford 39.2. 16.4 13.4 dee 27.8 
Penobscot A? .7 : 1723 ! 8.4 5.4 21.2 
Piscataquis 38.8. 22.0 - 50 5.2 29.0 
Sagadahoc Arey : 24.5 ye oe 25.5 
Somerset” : 30.8 ; aS 28.1 : aes 25.9 
Waldo : 47.1. : 14a? Loa : eeu Owl 
Washington ; 21.4 : 31.9 : 3 4.1 40.7 
York ef eee 3 ee, : 4.1 4.2 20.6 

State | : Boe : Ve : tias SRS: : 28.2 

New York : : : : 

Clamton Neos hie) (cee Be ns : 2.6 25 : 7.4 
Rensselaer : voeo : Gz7 : ye a : pee. 
Saratoga : oe : ~ yr : Zan : Z¥ : 14.9 
Washington’: :. SSA Sh : 2,0 ; Le : “bd : tee 

State : Sb. 2.8 : 2.4 : 4 : 9,1 

Massachusetts : : 

' Barnstable oe, BU Ge 6 : eee. cer 15.4 
Berkshire : 78.8 Bs : ae 1.9 13.4 
Brito. pT GG) Sab : ne tee a Gel 
Dukes ‘ Y sae 2.0 ers: 4,4 $624 
Essex ‘ 91.4 ie : ne 4 Tee 
Franklin : (506 2-8 : 6.0 oa 15.4 
Hampden : 80.5 heak : Oo Lid Like 
Hampshire a cee) : Aig ; TSG : Loe 15.2 
Middlesex ae. MeL ae | a .3 ; oe .8 6.8 
Nantucket : Bea H Lee ~ : SARS oee, 
Norfolk <- : Oe : v2 “a Ly? : 6.0 
Plymouth : 88.4 ; 3 : »o : Lad , o.¢ 
Suffolk : 08,1 ; ~ : ~ : pe ; 1.3 
Worcester : 86.2 : 120 : a : hed List 

State : Boag Dard £.0 , Les 3 10.5 
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Table. 30. (continued) 


SS ee ae ee 


;) .rercent : Percent : Percent: rercent % Percent 
Vermont « . : : | : : : 
Addison : Bose io : 4.5 te : Bigs 
Bennington : ies 7.6% ! eC esi : 18.0 
Caledonia : Sieral : font 42% LoeG at : L025 
Chittenden : 89.8 : yah 3.6 yeh : spat 
Essex : sles : 3.8 2.9 ve Tom 
Franklin : (PoeNd < Deh ; 18.3 ei 166 
Grand Isle : GSE Oh s ¢ we : a,c she 82.9 
Lamoille : 62.6 3 2.5 ; Bowe oe 12.4 
Orange : DO imc: Ars 32.8 oo 13:0 
Orleans : 85.4 Oe yal ‘2 6.0 
Rutland : Gere, Jit) 5.4 8 4065 
Washington  ; Sey 1.8 29.6 : 7D 12.8 
Windham : bee L : Bie ed 4. 4 19.8 
Windsor : 54.4 : ag Boee : a LPG 
State : (ee : Paes) 14.1 : 6 LORS 
New Hampshire : : 
Belknap 54.2 rae : ote : 4.10 24.1 
Carroll 5650 Lé.2 : One : 55.0 ei Pol: 
Cheshire 64.0 : Wee : speak : 4.0 18.2 
Coos 84.5 : 3.4 : D5 : I eis Gad 
Grafton : 72.4 : 6.6 ‘ Geer : 1.9 12.4 
Hillsborough ; 80.0 ees ; oO : 1.4 15.4 
Merrimack 64.9 2.0 ; 1.9 4.0 : 20.2 
Rockingham 84.1 1.6 : <a 28 : Lee? 
Straford syveus UR : ae 2.5 : 18 31 
Sullivan 6329 11.4 3.4 pew Loe5 
State (ees 6.8 2.0 See Wha 


° e ° 
e e ° 
eR a a 


Comouted from data in the United States Census of Agriculture, Volume LL. Payee 
pages 153, 155, 179, 203 and 287, lines dy Geet LO, 1S. amr NG 
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Table 31. Estimated net in and out shipments of milk, by counties, in 


the area supplying the Boston market, 1931. 


: Milk : Milk aipes : Milk ; Milk 


State and shipped) “"y'‘shipped :+*~ State ana shipped : shipped 
county out of : into the sted county out of : into the 
: county county ? county county 


: 1,000 lbs. 


vee OUC LS eke ars 


> 1,000 lbs. 


: 1900 Ibs. 


Vermont cea eae ole >:: New Hampshire 158,031 18,048 
Addison : 114,376 :: Belknap 3,930 | 
Bennington : BU, 9700 *s COIN f -2,160 
Caledonia ~ ; 79,158; : Cheshire 11,620 
Chittenden : 90,049 “Coos 40,615 
Essex - -. «235,026 73: Grafton 00,652 
_ Franklin : 160,798 23: Hillsborough 18,013 
Grand Isle 17,860 :: Merrimack 10,846 ‘ 
Lamoille 58,927 >:; Rockingham 26,280 
Orange 64,338 =.) eoUrer Lore . hs) 
Orleans fo fr LOS OLS Pes (oud biwan PA 226 
Rutland : 90 , 807 : : 
Washington: 71,536 ; 4 : 
Windham 28,951 : Massachusetts -: 56,285 :: 1,206,456 
Windsor 67,800 : Barnstable 7,910 
: Berkshire hiyoOd Le. ee 
Maine ‘ 179,454 22,876 2 Bristol 60,253 
Androscoggin ;: 4,363 : Dukes 644 
Aroostook : 7,023 $ wesex 153,381 
Cumberland ¢ 10,477 : Franklin 29,984 
Franklin 20,2353 ; Hampden LO: 782 
Hancock : 2,153 :: Hampshire Lo eeu 
Kennebec : 26,838 >:: Middlesex oly sOe¢ 
Knox 4,490 >: Nantucket 583 
Lincoln 6,742 wes NODGOL 84 , 609 
OxTord LOO 23> Plymouth 05,017 
Penobscot 20,601 Gags) biedal om Ss 590,305 
Piscataquis 4,666 >: Worcester 47,163 
Sagadohoe 2,720 at : : 
Somerset 52,106 7: New York : 4,2617400 + 4,0835700 
Waldo’ 26,261 Pit) Gino Liat gee. ss 
Washington 5,576 ::: Rensselaer 3,000 
York 2,928 : Saratoga 35,000 
7: Washington Loo LOG 


: sites oer : A 
Compiled from "Report on the Survey of Milk Marketing in the Northeastern States", 
Farm Credit Administration, July 1933, 
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‘In general, those couihties ih the northern and western parts 
of the State of Vermont which are high producing arces also.-ship~the ”— 
largest volume of milk out ofthe county: “It is significént, also, that 
_.the northern Half of New Hempshire, although .in all its castern parts 
is an area of low productivity; ‘provides heevier outshipments of milk 
than some of the more productive southern counties. Le 


' iL. pigs 12 Shows net’ shipments into. counties within the. Boston 
. milk-supply “aren. These two figures, taken together, show the surpliis, : 


ahd deficit character of milk supply areas within the entire area, supply- 
ing milk to the Greater Boston Marketing hrose ee ae aft 


I. Location and Size: of ‘Country Stations Shipping Milk to the. . 
' Greater Boston Merketing Area. ° ie gett 

: ' Figure 13 shows the zeographical loeation- of country stations 
through which producers’ market over 90 percent of the Boston milk supply. 
The area which shows the greatest density of country station Locations, - 
is ‘the ndrthern half of the State of Vermont. ‘There re several scenttered 
stations in western and southern New Hampshire,, several in south central - 
Meine, three in New York, and one’ in Massachusetts. The Merket Administra- 
tors' report indicates the existence or ile country stations, distributed 
by States as follows: » Vermont., cae Maine, 16; New-Hempshire, 15; New York, 
3: Massachusetts, 1 --. total 112. _ . . 


. * As to distance from the market, these 112 stations are located,’ 
by freight zones, as indicated by the following tabulations: — 


BY 


Freight zone Now of stetions ae ' Preight zone | No. of stations 
a ih al 1 
‘Ls 2 a2 , 10 
12 D 23 ' 10 
13 1 24 i Lz 
14 ye Be 9 
15 2 26 a 
16 2 27 Ais 
7 14 28 5 
ine! “ae 29 ay; 
19 5 30: eet 
20 13 Total “Le 


Fifty-four, or almost half, of these stetions,..according to a 
report of the Market Administretor, handled less then five million pounds 
of-milk eech during the year ended June 30, 1935. Following is a tsbula- 
tion of the 112 country stations according to volume of milk handled: 


Volume No. of stations 
Under 5 million pounds 04 
5-10 uE i 26 
10-15 H * 14 
15-20 et we 14 


Over 20 ” " 4 


FIGURE 12: 


Be), 


an mee ne ee 


COUNTIES SUPPLYING MILK FOR THE GREATER BOSTON MARKETING AREA 
_ SHOWING NET IN-SHIPMENTS OF MILK IN 1931. 


vm 


KEY 
(Million Pounds) 
Under 30 


[i 4”7, 
30 = 60 j meee 
60 = 90 


X 
~ 
Over 90 
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AREA SHOVING LOCATION OF COUNTRY STATLONS 


FIGURE 13 : BOSTON MILK SUPPLY 


ee 


Pe 


me The Organization of the Milk Supply for the Greater 
Boston Marketing Area. 


During the year July 1, 1934 to June 50, 1935, the average 
number of members of producers' sssoci:ntions which shipped to han- 
dlers reporting to the Boston Milk Market Administrator was 15,169 
and the everage number of nonmembers w-s 2,087.—Y During this period 
total purchases from members Ban Laie to 866,050,694 pounds, -nd from 
nonmembers to 89,029,793 pounds. 


Figure 14 represents the organiz:tion of the supply of milk 
for the Greater Boston Marketing Area. The largest cooperative in 
the market is the New England Dairies. New Englend Dairies is a 
federation of eleven smaller cooperatives of which the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association (N.E.M.P.A.) is one. The N.E.M.P.A. as 
Q unit operates no plent but delivers its milk to the deslers' plants. 
The milk, however, is all under*the control of New England Dairics. 
The other cooperatives in New Knglend Dairies --Bethel, St. Albans, 
White River Valley, Shelburne, Grand Isle, Clyde Valley, Tankridge, 
‘Richmond, nd Granite City-- all operste country plants but sell their 
milk through the seles department of New England Dairies, 


New England Dairies also owns and operates eleven country plents 
which were formerly operated by proprietary creamerics. Two plants, 
trons 2nd Strafford, ere opernted as proprietary creameries but are 
under operating contracts with the N.E.M.P.A. and do not sell their 
milk independently but through the sales department of New England 
Dairies. The Manchester Dairy system is really « cooperative but is 
in the operating contract class rather than a New England Dairies' mem- 
Per ciggs, 


At the top of the chert are three creameries owned by New Eng- 
land Dairies but, for purposes of economy and to do sway with duplice- 
tion,. they were closed by New England Dairies. 


One circle in the chart is not named, It represents operations 
of New England Driries with some produccrs who 2zre N.E.M.P.A. members 
but whose milk has not as yet been given accommodation so that it ean 
be sold through New England Dairies. 


eee 


Sa ee eat ty et: LS OTS | AA Aen ar seme: 2 cnarte anger 


18/ Computed by averaging the number of member shippers reported by 
delivery period. 


19/ Annucl Report of Market Administrstor, License No. 38, 


PAC) ts 


FIGURE 14: Organization of Fluid Milk Shippers to Boston, 1935. 
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"New ani ae ge wagner © 1934 - bage 7 end } eleeaey 1935 — page 9. 


1. , a Zo 


ie 


aes the Bares Greene is a circle marked "M S". This 
“represents the Murray Street plant of New Mngland Dairies. It is a 

. Service plant from which the needs oe a large number of small dealers 
are taken care of. LS 


_ About ripe of the milk used in Boston is bought throug 
the sales-department of New England Dairies. Besides New ingland 
Dairies there are six independent cooperatives selling milk in the 
location of the, Greater Boston Merketing Area. 


Three of these cooperatives have their own exclusive outlet 
for their product. and. sre to be classified as city dealers as well as 
country cooperutives. They differ from the other cooperatives in 
that they do hnve both country and city business interests. The 
other three pe te cooperatives operute only country plants. 


Toward the bottom of the chart are two pao tetetn Tone in the 
market. One is handlers who purchese from producers who sre not 
members of eny cooperntive;.the other is 2 smell number of producers 
who distribute their own milk to. consumers. 


ne Ourrent Production Conditions of Importance in Relntion to 
the Proposed. ee of Minimum | Prices to Producers. 


Milk oct even as indicated by total soles of :11 milk reported 
to the Boston Mirket Administrator cmounted to 55,901,640 pounds during 
the second delivery period in May 1935 xs comp: red with 42,087,483 pounds 
during the same period in 1934, While production hnzd declined consider- 
ably by the first delivery period in October 1935 (39,350,184 pounds), 
it was still considernbly above the level of production thus indicnted 
for the snme period in October 1934 (35,555, 254) 22 Compsring these 
same delivery periods as to Class I und Class II sales reported produces 
the following result: 


Class I elass ee 
Oct@ber 1-15, 1934 21,518,123 . ee 2or ow 


October 1-15, 1935 18,686,066 20,664,118 


re RS ST A A vn eo 


me ee 


20/ It should be bore in mind -thut such figures are subject to 
ae variation due to vs arying number ond size of handls ers reporting 
to. the Mo arket Administrator. 


we GD. me 


Thus there is n striking incrensé in the proportion of total milk 
reported as Class If. It would Appetr, therefore, that considerntions 
relative to deliverics of milk per day, per dairy, (see table 32) and 
the milk price-feed price ratio should be evalunted with grent care in 
relxntion to the price structure. According to the Monthly Letter on 
Dairy Conditions end Outlook, issued by the New Engl.nd Milk Producers' 
Association; October 31, 1935, ". .. the price of milk in Scptember:was 
unfavoruble compzred with the price of grsin, 100 pounds of milk 
purchasing 89 pounds of grein as comp:red with 84 pounds in August, 89 
pounds a year ago, but a normal for September of 112 pounds". ° Wholesale 
feed prices at Boston (see. table 33) and retail feed prices paid by 
Vermont farmers (table 34), however, show considerable declines from: the 
levels of a year ago. . 7 


The price of concentrates has an important bearing upon costs of 
producing milk in the production area supplying: Roston due: to: the 
necessity of heavily supplementing home grown feeds with purchased feed- 
stuffs. ees emo ied to a study made 'y the Vermont Agricul tural Experiment 
Station, 24 which ‘indicates the various types of rouzhage and concen— 
trates fed on dairy farms in four dairying creas which supply milk to the 
Boston market; the southern New Engisad dairymen contacted fed Pee | 
pounds of purchased concentrates and only 38. pounds of furm grown grain; 
Maine-New Hampshire dairymen fed 1,474 pounds: of purchased feed ond. 68 
pounds of farm grow grain;-in northern Vermont, 1,207 pounds of purchiused 
feed were fed as compared with 153 pourds of furm grown; snd in south- 
o.stern Vermont, 1,112 pounds of purchased feed. ware used ‘as comp:.rsd to 
29 pounds of form grown grain. (This study shows simil*r figures for f rms 
in the Middle West (Ohio, Indinn:, Michignun, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
'Minnesota) where only one-fifth to one-half of the coneentrates fed were 

purehised., © 0+. sy : | . 


LTT, en 3 
' Sanitsrtion requirements, 22) : 


Milk consumed.in the Boston Marketing Aren is subject to inspection 
by the authorities of various governnent*] units,-depending upon its 
place of origin and the municip-dity within the Marketi ng Are:..in whieh 
it is distributed to consumers. Accordin2z to a study of this subject made 
under the direction of ths Boston Merksat Administrator, cpplicable lews 
end ordinonces require th:t «11 milk centering the Gre.ter Boston Marketing 
Area be inspected «s to conditions of production on the form, ab ei 
country plants through whicn it. passes, ‘in hondlers' city plants, on wagons 
and in retail stores. Actually, this system of inspection is subject, of 
course; to such limitations of effectiveness us may «rise from the physical 


ee epee ab medicenbah iaetn Das ener et bald , 


Se ee Eee a 


21/ Studies in Vermont Dairy Farming, VI, The Position of Northsm Vermont 
emong American Dairy Farming Regions, Vermont Agriculturc1 Experiment 
Stction Bulletin 307, November 1929, p: ge 12, 


N 
ey 


For o detailed report on dniry inspection activities with respect to 
milk produced for use in the Grencter Boston Merketing Area, sce Annuxl 
Report -- Health Depertment of Boston, Mnss: chusetts, 19%, Appendix B. 


Table 32. Pounds of milk delivered per dy, per dairy, 
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semi-monthly periods, New England Milk 


Producers’ 
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Fits Coal oe 1 AOeO (Ss? Bae ss TGS > ¢ 
16-31 156.92 22°0156.60)'s (169.7: 

Merch  1-15-:- 160.7 159.4 163.9 

Te-O1, 2 165.7 164.1 167.0 

pri G-IS%= 170.8 168. errr 4 

N6—20ss ee. oe) ELOO LO 2 817A eR 

May Mato aGe ot (Shira ts, FIG S8 

NGS eso. 1s) 1 SiS 189.4 

Sine «Ielba: ceC0.01 . £209.35 199.8 

He-G0e: 190,65 < "OR vee vs loses 

ele eee ete VO. Ger eho Ou s 179.8 

Hoss OG e <P 66.9 “py MLEL SS 

Aveiet i a15 (151.3. «+ 157.9 15267 

Paroles P40 163230 62 (15555 

Seo. 2-1 o- | Theses 2 VI75.Se *s -16952 

16-30 : 166.6 °: 184.7 176.5 

Sct wele laa. 175.0 -: 185.0 180.1 

Remo T6Ste!  P SGESY = P7260 

16-30': ‘160.3: : 166.6 158.3 

Dee sielo 2 15eret .: 216745 158.5 

N6081 + 157.2 + *166.4 157.8 

Average so 166.0 W166 W/Os2 
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1934 


153.4 
EO 


+- L5O.E 


150.4 


168.7 


. 
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Se ee 


1935 
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Compiled from Monthly Letter on Dairy Conditions and Outlook, New 
England Milk Producerst Associntion. 
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Table 34: Retail feed prices pid by Vermont farmers 
Januery 1933--April 19355. 


Ration eh : Reprony L. 2/ 
Price per ton ; Price per ton 45 
Mon bh iys 950 Fie 21054) ee L065 Ts sa eee 


** Doliars : Dollars 3 Dollars “ Dollers : Dollars : Dollars 


e ° . e s 
e e e 


. 
se 8 


January See Stee oe oO et 44.256. se 92 OS": 26.94 41.38 
Hepruary <= seoell =: 32.98 +: 42.96. : £21.49 : *30,16°": "40.47 
Merch Wem te VOOROO. «) Slee: ‘cleco! * (GOs7%) su Oso 
April PABA Cog eS GO egu4: SON aE =f 2060S” 3S SLe9R. FS" Sree 
Mry Pec Oso Oy ae  OLveo 40.66... see eoe of T29.07. Ss ore 
June tect esOuuee Ue eo. Ss OSepe “TaN Zoels "ss T0049 =  So.ce 
July See OMe oar Ht POSS 8S e645. ree, So Ose 


August SMO ae: ts che ok age ree =? Oa.r0 '*s = ¢ Oboe 
Popiombometmrooece siti eOO!) Soeto | Pe SOs os So .de 2 OLS 
October MPCs Oo lle wee eWO Fi oer “8 2O Ge Ms  O7 e0k ee leo 
November: 62) Ol.4e 2. 41.23 —-3 = ri rat 9 dace Wi Lapel bale alg _ 
December — S1.65') 2) 435,49. > - Se Neel eC) te. 6 ele te = 


¢ ° ° 
° 


° 
Ne a re er Cte 


Compiled from University of Vermont, College of Agriculture, Extension 
Service, Ration Service, published monthly. - 


syd Ration I included 400 pounds corn meal, 400 pounds whent brnn, 300 
pounds cottonseécd meal, and 200 pounds linsecd oil meal. 


2/ Ration II was a varicble mixture including cheszper ingredients than 
“Reta ys 


SRG 


impossibility of making such inspections other than ee ee 
sampling, as well as from varying adequacy of appropriations or S 


purpose by the: towns’ and cities: included. 


The Commonwealth of Mass-chusetts, through its Milk Regulation... 
Board, inspects annually dairy ferms within the State boundaries. The 
“law of. the Commonwealth requires that milk show ea bacteria count not in 
excess of 400,000 before pasteurization arid not more then 40,000. 
calories per c.c. when delivered to the consumer. The Massachusetts — 
legal standard for total solids ‘is 12 percent and for butterfat 335, 


per hundredweight. . 4g Se Set 


-The Division of Dairy Inspection of the Boston Health Depart- — 
ment makes an annuel inspection of farms within the corporate limits of 
Boston and of farms producing mitk for the city supply located ‘outside 
of Massachusetts.’ The Massachusetts Milk Regulation Board recognizes 
such inspections and issues certificates of registration on ray basis of | 
them. Boston authorities make weekly inspections of up-country: plants _ 
and of processing plants and, in addition, tri-monthly inspections of 
wagon loads and retail stores. | sien eee 


‘In.a.majority of ¢-ses, the municipal regulations of the thirty- 
six other cities and towns in the marketing Area are patterned after the 
Laws of Massachusetts or the model ordinance issued by the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Gradual improvement of administration over a period of years of 
the Boston sanitary requirements pertaining to milk has resulted in the 
enforcement of high standards:of sanitation in the production and 
handling of milk sold for fluid consumption in the Boston market. 23/ 
Farm inspection requires that barns be kept clean and well lighted and 
that a milk house be provided which is used for no other purpose other 
than handling milk. Milk houses are required to be well ventilated, 
lighted and screened and must have tight wells, floors and ceilings. 
Milk is required to be cooled to 50 degrees F. immediately after milking 
and must be kept at that temperature until delivered. It was estimated 
by the Boston Milk Inspector in December 1933 that 90 percent of the raw 
milk received in Boston contained a becterin count of less than 300,000 
and that the milk delivered to consumers after pasteurization averaged 
around 15,000 bacteria count. 24/ 


oe. Alternative Markets and Prices Paid Therein in Relation to 


Alternative markets other than the Boston cresm market sand 
fluid milk markets outside the Greater Boston Marketing Aree constitute 


24/ Ibid, pp. 468 ff. 


Sot 


outlet for manufacturing purposes. Monufacturing of dsiry products in 
this "deficit" area is looked upon as a lest resort in the disposal of 
supplies. Consequently, no manufacturing milk price series are avail- 

eble in the srea which are useful in = consideration of the fluid milk 
structure. Prices in the Boston fluid cresm market, now officially 
reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, take the place assumed 
by prices of manufacturing milk in most other markets ss ¢ starting 
point in a consideration of fluid milk prices... 


_ The discussion of Class II, or "surplus", prices under the 
topic "Price history of the Boston market" reveais that, over a period 
of years, = fairly definite relationship has been maintained bétween 
Class I and Class II prices. It is necessary, in fixing the Class I 
price, that this relationship be taken into consideration. 


Another important factor in this connection is the relation- 
ship between prices in the Boston and New York markets. In the past, 
When the price in the Boston market has been high in relation to the 
price in the New York market, milk has tended to shift to the Boston 
market along the line which joins the Boston and New York milk sheds. 
This occurred in the eerly summer of 1935, when, during May, the Deiry-— 
man's League and Sheffield Farms prices were $1.38 and $1.34 per 
hundredweight, respectively, less than the Boston Class I price st the 
Boston 201-210-mile zone. In September 1935 the Boston Class I price 
in the 201-210-mile zone exceeded the Sheffield published price by 61 
cents: end the League price by approximately 70 cents. 


p- Seasonal variation in fluid milk and cream réceints, and 
in fluid milk sales at Boston. There is a wide seasonal variation in 
fluid milk and créam receipts at Boston from the States of Maine, New 
fempshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. Taken together, the seasonal 
variation in fluid milk and cream receipts at Boston from these states 
varies from a low point of 86 percent in December to 128 percent”in 
June of the averege monthly receipts for the year. Thus, there is a 
range of 42 percent of the monthly average from the low month to the 
high month. (See Teble 35.) 


Receipts of milk and cream ct Boston from Massachusetts 
vary mach less on ¢ seasonal basis than receipts from Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, ranging from 90'percent to 106 percent of 
average monthly receipts in July and January respectively. Receipts 
at Boston from Messachusetts. are relatively higher during the period 
November to Merch, inclusive, than receipts from the other states. 

The peak of receipts for.the remaining three states is reached in June, 
at c point 132 percent, 123 percent, and 130 percent of average 

monthly receipts from Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, respectively 
(See Figure 15). The low point is renched in Februsry in New Hempshire, 
August in Meine, and December in Vermont, et 2 point 91 percent, 80 
percent, and 82 percent of the monthly cverage in the States of New 
Hampshire, Maine and Vermont, respectively. 


& AB « 


The seasonal variation in fluid milk sales and total fluid 
milk and cream receipts at Boston is shown in Figure 16. It 259S2e— 
nificant to note that the seasonal variation in receipts in mach more 
marked than the seasonal variation in fluid milk sales, hence, during 
a large part of the year, there is a large seasonal excess of receipts, 
over fluid milk sales. ‘This being the oase, it should be evident that 
the analysis set forth in Gaumnitz, E. W., and Reed, 0. M., Tne Price 
Structure for Dairy Products, applies with speci] force ina consider= 
ation of the price structure for the Boston market, and furnishes the 
economic basis for the price structure set forth in the Proposed Market- 
ing Agreement and Proposed Order for the Greater Boston Marketing Area, 


gq. Daily variation in receipts of fluid milk at Boston. There — 
is a marked seasonal variation in daily receipts of fluid milk at Boston. 
Wnile daily receipts are not to be considered as constituting daily sales — 
of fluid milk, they are nevertheless some indication of sucn daily sales. 
This is due to the fact that handlers operating country stations in the 
milk supply area for the Greater Boston Marketing Area endeavor to cor-. 
relate daily receipts of fluid milk and sales of fluid milk as closely as 
possible, through shipping greater or lesser amounts of milk from day to 
day as daily changes in demand conditions WALTANT « 

During the year 19234, the lowest receipts for any day in the 
year were 76.8 percent of average daily receipts for the year on December: 
30 (See table 36, figures 17, 18, 19 and 20). During tne period July 3, 
4, and 5 daily receipts reached their highest peak, being 121.9 percent, 
117.5 percent, and 126.3 percent, respectively, of average daily recéipts. 
for the year. The range from the low to the high point in daily receipts . 
was 49.5 percent of average daily receipts for the year. Although there. © 
is a seasonal element. in these comparisons, it should be evident that 
there are marked daily variations in the sales of fluid milk in the 
Boston market, even though figures with respect to the daily variation in 
receipts are not a precise approximation to tne daily variation in sales 
of fluid-:milk to consumérs. — c 


The foregoing facts and considerations should. be sufficient to 
show that there are marked variations in the demand for milk inthe 
Greater Boston Marketing Area, both of a seasonal and daily nature.’ This 
makes it necessary that a larger supvly of milk be available than is 
actually sold as fluid milk to coisumers, in order to meet seasonal and 
daily variations in the demand for fluid milk. The economic basis for 
the classified price. plan has its’ origin largely in the effort of pro- 
ducers.and handlers to develop pricing plans that will- be of, aid in the’ 
efficient marketing of fluid and excess milk, hence the analysis of the 
Classified price plan and the economic basis therefor, as set forth in the 
paper entitled "The Price Structure for Milk", by E,W. Gaumnitz and 0. M. 
Reed, applies with special force in a consideration of the price structure 
for milk in the Greater Boston Marketing Area as set forta in the Proposed 
Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order. 


i a 


Table 35: Seasonal variation 1/ in total receipts of fluid milk and cream 
at Boston from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, 


by States. 
Month : Maine :New Hampshire: Vermont :Massachusetts: Total 
: : : : : four states 

Percent : Percent : Percent ; Percent 2 Percent 
January : 101.96 : OG elon! os 88.95 : 109.47 : 93.10 
February : Seats) : 90.81 : 88 663 : 102.69 : 89.88 
March : 100.76 : Sitery i 98.73 . 103 645 . 98.30 
ADELE a eee : ISSahrwus 107 «20 : 103 .49 , 105 .02 

May: 2 109..08 Oo Gom wit | 1Le..60 106-30 : aioe 
June so, BL dts oo : Leia ee. OS sr al : LOR hoe is 127 63 
July : 93.72 ; LO5.80, 3 106 .64 ; Bierce ais 103 .66 
August Steels : OBR OO!) 1s OS eed : Die lanes 93.13 
September : 100 229 : 105 .13 : Oi 209 ; 95,604 ; 98.74 
October. :;: 98.10 : 109 .93 : 101 56 : 97 66 : 101 .68 
November :: 93.56 : Sean : 84.61 : 96.69 : 88 .30 
December : 92 sO0 : 9S eb : Bo eoe : 98405 : 86 .03 


Computed from reports issued by the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1/ Figures converted to daily average sales per month, seasonal variation 
computed for each year, then combined to secure seasonal for the period 
1932-1934 . 
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OP 
D. Conclusions relative to minimum prices to producers. 
(1) ‘The. Glass I price. 


Tae Class I prices provided by the Proposed Agreement and 
Proposed Order are designed to result in a price to producers fer Class I 
milk approximately equal to tnat paid, under License No. 38, since July 16, 
1935. Wile consumer purcnasing power appears to be on an upward trend, 
demand conditions as reflécted in reported Class I sales and by receipts ef 
milk by truck and rail in the Beston Metropolitan Area do not indicate that 
Such improved purchasing power is as yet having any noticeably benificial 
effect en the fluid milk business. 


Although the milk price-grain price ratio is unfavorable, 
and recent reports from the market indicate a more than seasonal decrease 
in production, the proportion of Class II milk in relation te total re- 
cepts is still so high as te indicate that any increase in the Class I 
price at tnis time would not be feasible. 


On the otner hand, the price proposed does not appear to 
be teo high in relation to the price of Class II milk (which is based on 
prices in the epen market for Western cream) or in relation to prices being 
paid in competitive areas for milk to be marketed in New York City. 


(2)... The. ClassvIlL price. 


In order to place Class II milk on a comparable basis with 
cream shipped in from beyond the Boston fluid milk area, it is necessary 
to deduct an amount whicn represents the cost of receiving and precessing 
such milk into cream. This amount: has been determined to be 23-1/4 cents 
per hundredweight. This sum, therefore, is deducted from 3.7 times the 
price per pound ef butterfat in cream on the Boston cream market, but te 
the result is added 12 cents, which represents tne present value ef the 
skim milk in 100 pbunds of Class II milk. The net deduction, then, is 
11-1/4 cents. This skim milk allewance is increased ®1/2 cents in cem 
parisen with the allowance in effect under License Ne. 38 due to the im 
proved market for dry skim milk and casein. Tie wholesale price per peund 
ef dry skim milk for human consumption, f.o.b. factory, was 6.6 cents per 
pound in September 1935 as compared with 6.3 cents per pound in September 
1934. GCreps and Markets©8/ for October 1935 reports (p. 422) that "the 
tone of the casein market improved somewhat during September. Demand 
broadened considerably over tuat. of recent months, and as stocks were not 
particularly heavy at any time, prices showed some tendency to work higher." 
Accerding to the Biennial Report of the Vermont Commissicner of Agriculture 
for 1933-34, casein constituted by far the most important outlet for skim 
milk in Vermont plants during 1933, 115 millien pounds being made inte casein 
as compared with 51 milli¢n pounds condensed and evaperated, 18 million 
peunds shipped, and 14 millien pounds made into dry skim milk. 


On tue basis of the foregoing facts and considerations, it 
appears that the schedule of prices specified in the Propesed Marketing 


Agreement and Proposed Order are proper and justifiable. 


g5/ See section on class price adjustments fer discussion of country sta- 
tien charges. 
26/ Publisned monthly by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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PART VI 


Otuer Provisions of tne Proposed Marketing Agreement 
and the 
"Proposed Order for tne Sch has Boston Marketing Area 
‘- « Oe remaining provisions of she BvoRoaed Marke ing Agreem: it and 
“* Proposed Order for tne Greater Boston Marketing Area are necessary for. 
the purpose of making effective oe classe fieat+on and. price provisions — 
previously discussed, . .. - hee al ds eh His tatat AL 


A mt gree .ter Boston Marketing Arca. 


$0 inne eS mens in the /pugdeeea Marke ting een and. the Prom... 
posed order? tae? Greater Boston Marketing Area, tee territory. in- as 
cluded within the boundary lines a the cities: and towns of Arlington, . 
Belmont, Beverly, Boston, Braintree ,. Brookline, Cambridge y. Chelsea, 
Dedham, Everett, Lexington, Lynn, Malden, Marblenead, Meaford, Melrose, 
Milton, Nanant, Needuam,- Newton, Peabody, Quincy, Reading, Revere, Salem, 
Saugus, Somerville, Stoneuam, Swampscctt, Wakefield, Waltnam, Watertown, 
Wellesley, Weymouth, - eeces ee capt heen Wobarn, Naggachusetts. 


Tne Marketing Area, as defined above, sncludee only territory 
(tne City of Boston proper and contiguous towns) which, from the economic 
point of view, constitutes one markct, in the sense that the same supply 
and demand factors aT throughout the Een AE ok oat & 

aa even’ Gheater eeten Warketing Area isa highly industrialized, 

‘non-rural area. Table 37 and:figure 21. show the density. of populaticn 
per square mile in the cities and towns. comprising the Greater Boston . 
Marketing Area.. Even the most sparsely populated. of these towns has... 
57230 persons per square mile. Somerville, the most densely populated 
oaey in the Marketing ee has~26,565:i1° persons per ee mile. 

ubageie Re sk 
| Another factor that demonstrates ‘that all of tue ‘territory. 
Biers by tne cities’ and towns. comprising tne Greater Boston Marketing. 
‘Area must be considered as.one.market is the fact that milk distributed, 
-througnout ae entire area’ meets practically the same sanitaticn regula~ 
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All milk entering tae Greater Boe tent Yarketing, Area receives, 
inspection at.its source on the producer's farm, at all .up- country. plants 
througu which it passes, in tne’ distr ibutors! plants, on the was zons,, and 
in retail establishments. . ; 

Tue boiedavealth of. auenchinetie through its. Milk Rea sulation 
Board, concentrates its.annual inspection services, on dairy fa rms witnin 
tne State boundaries and LaSuey certificates of registration against such 
as aaa | : ats 
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FIGURE 14: 


POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE IN THE GREATER BOSTON 


MARKETING AREA BY TOWNSHIPS, 


1930. 
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The thirty-seven municipnlities comprising the Marketing Area, 
through their locsl héalth boards, supploment the work of the milk regu- 
istion board in their diin localities, funds permitting, snd work in con-- 
junetion with it. In Boston, for instance, the Division of Dairy Indus- 
try, & séction of the Health Department, makes an annual inspection of 
deiry farms within its own corpornte limits. In addition, the Division 
of Dairy Industry of the Boston Heulth Department inspects dairy farms 
located outside of Massachusetts boundaries and issues permits for dairy = 
farmers to ship milk to the metropolitan market if their farms pass in-. 
spection. In this connection, it should be noted that the Milk Regula- 
tion Board recognizes such inspedtion and issues certificates of regis- 
tration eagninst them. _ 


All municipalities in the Greater Boston Marketing Area are 
governed by the laws of the Commonwealth's Milk Reguletion Board. An in-.. 
spection of these laws indieates that all pasteurized milk, the most common 
type sold in the area, must. show 2 bacteria count of not more than four 
hundred thousand colonies before pasteurization and not more than forty 
thousand colonies per cubic centimeter when delivered to the consumer. 


The foregoing fects and considerations should be sufficient to: 
demonstrate conclusively that the milk coming .intto the cities and towns 
comprising the Greater Boston Marketing Aren is nll of such similer qual- 
ity that it all enters into competition throughout ‘the Merketing Area, 
None of these towng is so segregated that it has its own peculier supply. :: 3; 
and demand factors tht are unaffected by the supply and demand conditions: 
in thé rest of the rea. ae 


B. Other definitions. 


"Person" means any individusl, partnership, corporition, asso- 
ciation, or any other business unit. In the milk industry, practically 
all types of business orgenization ere to be found. Hence, in order that 
all handlers subject to regulation in a milk market be regulated, it is 
necessary that all possible types of business organization be specified 
and the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order be made applicable 
thereto. If this were not done, some persons would be exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order, even though 
the character of their business were such that they were subject to regu- 
lation. This would operate to cause the regulatory aspects of the Proposed 
Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order to be very discriminatory between 
different firms, and it is to obvinte this inequitable result that "person 
is so defined as to cover 211 types of business organization. 


"Producer" means any person, irrespective of whether such per- 
son is also a handler, who produces milk in conformity with the health 
requirements applicable for milk to be sold for consumption as milk in the 
Greater Boston Marketing Area. Milk which does not meet these requirements 
cannot legally be sold as milk in the Greater Boston Marketing Area, hence 
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the handlers of such milk should not be subject to sny Proposed Market~ — 
ing Agreement ond Proposed Order relating to. such milk. -But all milk 


which meets the henlth requirements.is in -actuil or potcntinl competition = 


With .1l other such milk, and hendlers of such milk must be subject to 
any Proposed Marketing agreement and Proposed Order for such to be ap 
effective in reguluting the hendling of such milk. ea 


"Handler" means any person, irespective of whether such person © 
is s producer or «an associsetion of producers, wherever loc:ted or oper: t- 
ing, who (n) engiges in such hindling of milk, which is sold as milk or 
cream in the Marketing area, as is in the current of interstcte or’ a 
foreign commerce, or which directly burdens, obstructs, or -ffects inter- 
st.te or forcign commerce in milk and its products. 


P34 


One of the major objectives of this. Proposed Marketing Agree-~ 
ment and Proposed Order is to place all handlers on compyrnble basis | 
with respect to the ptirchnse price thoy ‘re required to piy for milk*sold © 
in the several use classes. In order to do this, all competitive’ factors’ 
in the market must be controlled and directed so thet tho m=rket operntes 
efficiently arid losses engendered by unrestrained, unfeir competition ure 
eliminited. In order thnit this major purpose of the Pronosed Marketi ng 
Agreement seni Proposed Order be necomplished, nll-persons involved in the 
handling of milk and its projlucts in interst-te commerce, or so as to * * 
burden, obstruct, or affect interst: te commerce, must be subject to the 
Prorosed Murketing Agreoment nnd Proposed Order. . All types of business 
setups and organizations, both physical ani legal, sre found. Hence, the *’ 
definition of n handler must be brond enough to include all those persons 
who -re in competition with ench other so thst no provision of the 
Proposed Mtrketing Agreement an2 Propose Order be discriminating in’: + 
effect with respect to different firms or persons, 
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C. Market Se ee and. aaa relating thereto. 


Selection,. Ae a em Bea is In order. that ‘the Secretary can be 
assured that > the administration . of the Proposed Market ing’ Agreement 

and Proposed Order is being carried out without any bias in fuvor of ore 
against any group in the Grecter Boston Marketing Arena, it is necessary 
th:.t he appoint. the Mnrket Administr:.tor. This procedure hs been 
followed in all Federel milk licenses, due to the,tnes thas. t> nrs? 
proven more fe: sible than other types of ndministrutive org.nization. 
The person selected needs to be one of wide experience :.nd one with com- 
plete understinding: of the Proposed M irketing Agreement snd Proposed 
Order. In.ordér: further to insure unbiased administr..tion of the 
Proposed M rketing Agreement «nd Proposed Order, it is necessary “that 
the Market Administrator, selected by the Secret: ry, be subject to 
removal by the Secretnary-and only the.Secretary. For further assurnnce 
to all’concerned of the fnithful end-honest performance by the Mrrket 
Administrator of his duties, the Murket Administrator is required to 
execute. nnd deliver to.the Secretary a bond in such amount is the Secre- 
tary Gane Coe e TH aN es, with surety thereon s:itisfs ctory aa) the | Secretnry. 


perce neatione- ache Secretary, who. solects ‘the Market Administra- 
tor, should also be the one to determine 2. rensonuble compens:tion for 
the Market Administrator he does select. The Market administrator being 
necessary. for the proper administrntion of the Proposed M-rketing Agree- 
ment and.:Proposed Order, his sel: wy is considered an expense of ndminis- 
trations 


Duties. In order th.t there shall be proper dministration of 
the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order, the Market Adminis- ~~ 
trator must: . : 


“id. Keep such books and records “-s will elenurly reflect the 
fina rey trinsnctions provided for in the Proposed Ms. -rketing Agreement 
end Proposed Order. :In order for the Secretary to be sssured, and pra Pica 
assure producers ond hendlers of proper .dministrntion of the Proposed’ 
Marketing Agreement und Proposed Order, the books and records of the 
Market Administrator must be subject to his e¢xaminntion at any and «ll 
times. Only by being so assured can the Secretary know definitely thet 
the Proposed Marketing Agreement nnd Proposed Order ure effectuiting the 
policy of So ROHS E as stited in the Agriculturel Adjustment Act. 


2 In eens for the Secretary to be informed, furnish such inform 
ation and reek ate reports. os the. Secretary mey request, 


®. In ae to assure thit his duties, for which thé Secretary i8' 
responsible, are being properly cnorried out by his employees, obtnin » 
bond for ench employee who hnndles funds entrusted to the Murket 
Administrator under the provisions of the Proposed Murketing 
Agreement and Proposed Order. Most of the money handled in the 
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Ldministrator's office belongs to hendlers or producers, and the bond 
would cover possible losses to them. This insurance being necessary 
to the proper sdministrntion of. the Proposed Murketing Agreement and 
Proposed Order, the expense of such bond. should be a part of the 
expense of administr:tion.  . — ;, . eit 3 Hee ted og 


4, Publicly disclose, except as otherwise directed. by the Sec- 

retery, the name of any person who his not; Pays 
(1) Furnished security pursunnt to article MP ossct Deke 

Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order. A producer, if; nis 
payments nre to be insured by the provisions of urticle XI of the 
Proposed Market ing Agreement and-Proposed Order, is entitled to know 
end mst know if the hendler of his milk’ has not met the terms of said 
article. If this information is not’ disclosed to the producer, he 
might assume thrt the handler of his milk has filed socurity snd that 
his payments are being insured nnd. it is the Administrator's duty to. 
clarify the situation. In this way only can the Administrator relieve 
himself of the responsibility he hes of sssuring producers thet the 
payments for their milk -re insured. It is equitable also to disclose 
to handlers the names of those handlers who are not supplying their ° 
producers the same protection as those handlers who hnve filed security. 


(2) Made reports pursuant to article V of the Proposed 
Market ing Agreement and’.Proposed Order. These reports are the only way” 
in which the Administrator cnn detormine in a rersonable length of time 
sales made by each handler in ench clxss, etc. These reports are 
necessary in order that prices to producers be computed by the Market 
Administrator and the purpose of the Proposed Marketing Agreement and 


Proposed Order be effectuated. If the handler pays his producers with- -. 


out filing these reports, other handlers and also the producers should 
be informed that that handler had not filed reports and that the Admin-=- 
istrator could not determine if the handler had paid the correct price 
for his milk, If the producers are not 80 informed, they might assume 
that they hed been pid the correct price, The Administrator must make 
it known thot he had not verified the prices pnid and, therefore, was’ 
not responsible for its correctness, :: 


(3) Msde payments pursuant to article VIII of the Proposed 
Marketing Agreement and .Proposed Order. The Market Administrator: © 7 
obtains information to compute the price that shull be prid by cach 
handler and also obtains information «s to what price was paid. With” 
no notice to the contrary, 4 producer might assume that the pricoc he 
received was the one to which he was entitled, ‘when, in fact, it | 
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‘might be different, from: that the Market Administrator had computed as 
being correct. Beeause the producer might make such an incorrect. - 
assumption, the Market Administrator must notify such producers that 
the prices paid by the handler were not those computed by the Market 
Administrator. »All handlers will be in the same competitive position 
only if they pay the price as computed by the Administrator. The 
other handlers in the market. in order to be on equal competitive 
terms must know the-names ,@f. those competitors who have not paid the 
same price for their milk (subject only to deviation adjustments) 

as they have. : . 


De. Inter-handler sales. (Section 2 of article III of the Proposed 
Marketing agreement and Proposed Order.) 


Article III, section 9 22/ provides that milk sold by a handler 
to another shall be presumed to be Class I milk unless the selling 
handler submits satisfactory proof to the Markct Administrator that 
such milk was sold, used, or distributed by the purchasing handler 
Other than as Class I, in which case such milk shall bc classified as 
Class II. It is one of the fundamental objectives of the Proposed 
Marketing Agreement and Order that all handlers. shall pay uniform 
prices for their milk according to the use t which it is put. 


The routes of milk from producer to consumer are so intricate 
and varied that as & practical necessity the sale of milk must be 
classified at some focal point in the routes. -In this way only can 
the Market Administrator be sure that some handlers ere not purchas- 
ing milk at Class II prices and using it es.Class I milk. Most of 
the inter-handler sales arc fluid milk for ultimate use as Class I, 
Provision is elso mede that milk sold by e handler to another handler 
for uses othcr than Class I shell be charged the Cluss II price for 
such sales, and thus no handler pays Class I price for milk he uses 
for Class II purposes. 


EK. Class I price. (dpe bede IV of the Proposed Marketing agreement 
and Proposed Order. ). 


It is one of the fundamental objectives of the Proposed 
Marketing Aapreement and Proposed Order that 411: handlers shoulda pay 
uniform prices for their milk aceording to the use to which the 
milk is put. Handlers operating in the Boston Merketing area 
receive their milk by various channels, and ct various points 


Poe ee Rar on ee ne 


2’7/ For discussion of the classification provided in the Proposed 
Marketing Agreement end Proposed Order, see Purt V. 
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_ along the route, from producers. to consumers. Consequently, it has 
~“peen found necessary to price the milk to hendlerg ct those points 
“at which the handler dogs take possession of the milk ho produces 
-"* from. producers or associations of producers, By this way only can 
GR ie: assured thet cll handlers are psying uniform prices for 
their milk, Over 90 percent of the milk received in the Greater 
Boston Murketing Aree is shipped by rail. For the Class I milk so 
roeeived a price of $3.00 per hundredweight f.o.b. the railway 
station has been specified in order to effectuate the policy of 
‘Congress’ as stated in the Agriculture. Adjustment act, as amended. 
This price is the one that all handlers shall pay for Class I milk 
received through cooperative ussociations f.0.b. the railwey sba- 
Bog Bosak hee 
Approximitely 90 percent of the milk purchascea from pro~ 
ducers passes through a country stetion. Country stations «re 
‘owned and operated by proprietary dcclers end by cooperatives. 28/ 


ae A typical country station has fucilities for recciving, 

weighing, testing and cooling milk as it is brought in by the 
farmors, Thc milk is usually mixeé in vats, whence it is drawn off 
into a tank ear or into cans for shipment as whole milk or to the 

separator, if it is to be shippec as crecm. It is iced as it is 
losded into the cars.e Sweet cream is usually pasteurized before 
shipping. Only enough fluid milk is shipped to the market to care 
for anticipated needs of the fluid milk trade, including « small 
‘margin for shortage unc unexpected Gemunds. .All the rest of the 
milk is separated in the country. 


Thus it ean be secn that country stations are necessery for 

‘the economic handling of milk. If there were f° country stations, 
all milk would have to be shipped to the market us fluid milk at a 
high freight rate, then it would be much more economical to ship 
as cream the milk not needed as fluid milk, It is only by con- 
centrating the milk at some point thet a large emough load can be 

“secured to ship at carloec freight rates, Milk cannot be pre- 
pared by individual farmers for the long shipment to the market as 
economically nor as well as it can be cone at 4 country station. 
Then, t2.0, it is a convenience for the farmer to have a station 
nearby where he has at any time a market for his milk. 


LT EY S| IY | 
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1 1.228,..See.Part. V -bor-a a€ctailec description of Tsecation Sf country 
stations. 
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A spats: Db ered by the Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin No. 303, shows the average cost of thirteen 
recéiving.stations to be aoproximately. $0.23 per hundredweight. 

This study. did not include the cost: of the cans which are supplied 
by the country ‘station operators for the shinment of milk from the’ ae 
station tothe city, which expense the farmer would have to incur v4 
if there were no country stations. 


In the movement of milk to the city, 40-quart cans are used, 
and on a normal movement by freight, four sets of cans sust be 
provided to take care of the turn around to the market and return, 
and in addition a fifth set.of cans ig held in reserve. The in- 
vestment required by the crenmery in cang to move a carload of 
milk would be approximately $4,500, covering the cost of the re- 
quired number of cans to ship 250 cans of milk. In the movement of. 
cans many of them are lost and thé cost of recovery of cans is 
a considerable item. -In cases where can pickers pick uv these 
cans at different »soints,’ the crenmeries have to nay $.50 ver can. 
The cost of retinning 2 can, which is done at least once in fous -o 
years, the, life of a: can,.is $2.00: per can. The erice of a new 
can is $3.50. The estimated costs ver year ver can are as follows: ~ 


Cost per can: 


Interest 5% on $3,5 ae ayy 
Depreciation 25% | 87 
Repairs including retinning he 79. OO) 
Storage and recovery cost ° 20 

Total costs 6 1,89 


An allowance of $.03 per hundredweight will return to the creamery 
ea ats $l. 86 per can per year. 


The eet Crce that Eandlers or cooverative associations 
who receive milk from producers at country stations must pay is... 
specified as $2.74 per hundredweight to pane for this country | 
station and can expense. This allowance of $.26 per inndredwel'sht 
is $.005 per hundredweight less than: wag allowed before any Federal 
program was put into effect. 3 


Sone cooperatives truck milk from their country Mlants direct 
to the city plant of handlers. This service renders it unnecessary 
for the handler to incur drayage exoenses in moving the milk he 
purchases from producers from the railway station to his plant. 

The price handlers shall pay for milk 


received through cooperatives at their city plant is set at $3.05 

per hundredweight. The $.05 differential represents the drayage 

costs that would have to be incurred if the handler did receive 

his milk f.o.b. the railway station. For milk received from pro- 
ducers located within forty miles of the State House at Boston, 

the Class I price to-handlers is specified as $3.00 per hundredweight. 


All of the milk. transported from country stations is shipped _ 
by rail with the exception of the product handled by seven plants. 
Information supplied by the Boston and Maine Railroad from May 1-15, 
1935,. indicates the tatal fluid milk received by rail at Boston was 
transported as follows: 


In tank cars 60 1% 
In carlots in 40 quart 
cans 16 .0% 
In carlots in bottles 6 9% 
In less than carlots in 
40-quart cans 17 0% 


For more than fifteen years, the plan used in paying the 
majority of producers in this market has provided for a Class I 
price f.o.b. Boston with definite deductions for freight, station 
and can charges. Prior to the Federal License which became ef- 
fective March 16, 1934, the deductions for transportation of Class I 
milk from country stations to the market had been the less than 
carlot freight rate from the zone in which the country station was 
located to the market. The proportion of milk which was shipped in 
carlots gradually increased. In recent years the use of tank cars 
has become common whenever the volume warranted the use of such 
equipment. The relative charges for freight by the railroads for 
carlots and less than carlot shipments have varied somewhat. Since 
September 1933, the carlot freight rate for milk in cans has been 
aporoximately 80% of the less than carlot rate, The tank car rate 
has been approximately 70% of the less than carlot rate for milk 
in cans. 


'' The Federal License for Boston effective March 16, 1934, pro- © 
vided that the deductions for transportation of Class I milk from 
country stations to the market should be the cerlot freight rate 
for milk in 40-quart cans from the zone of shipment. This lower al- 
lowance to distributors for cost of transportation was written into 
the License because the bulk of milk was being transported in car- 
lots either in 40-quart cans or in tenks. There has been no in- 
dication of any change in the proportions shipped in these ways so 
that the carlot freight rate allowance has been allowed in the Pro~ 
posed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order. The difference between 
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the less than carlot rate and thé ‘cerlot rate is approximately 83 


Table 38: presents, ‘the carload freight rates in cans as set 
by the Intersta te Commerce Commission converted to per hundrédweight, 
-.@ach can being deemed to contain 85 pounds of milk. A 40-quart can 
of milk does not in fact ever contain 86 pounds of milk-as cans..are 
never filled to -the brim and often heave dents that would not allow 


the can to conteéin its capacity of 86 pounds « 


F.' Class II price sAjustuent. (Section repens ae IV of the Pro 
posed Bama ae oo ae and Br oaged Order.) 


The Class up price has an eeetment of $ 232 per hundred- 
weight allowed:for receiving and processing the milk. The al- 
lowance is necessary so that those hendlers buying. from producers 
will not be charged a higher price for. their creem. than the 
handlers who buy cream on the "open" market., A reasonable adjust~ 
ment appears to: be one which would be approximately the same as 
that allowed on: Class lo mitk for country station charges » 


‘There is. ete allowed on Class if mi lle e erinenar tation 
allowance of $:.06 per hundredweight. From 1000 ee of milk 
there can be obtained ahout 100 pounds of 40% cream. Hence, there 
are only-100 pounds of nroduct shipped to the een and only an 
appropriate freight allowance spas ie for the ee of that 
py ee pe goce to the market. ! igs 


Gs Sales outside the Greater Boston en Ae ea (Section 3 of 
ae? ay of “the Proposed mr Agreement and Procoee Order . ) 


; actiok 3 of article IV prone s that Pay Gls is -T milk sold 
outside the Marketing Area the price charged shell be such price 

as the. Market Administrator has determined is being paid by. handlers 
in the market:for milk of equivalent use. There is an adjustment 
allowed for transportation from the plant where such milk is re- 
ceived from producers tp the pla at where the milk.is loaded on | 
wholesale and. retail routes. | 


HeGite hanatev who purchase milk from. yodueere. as defined 
in the, Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order, sell © 
milk not only: in the Merketing Area but also in markets. outside’ 
the Marketing: Area. The Proposed Marketing, Agreement and Proposed 
Order. is designed to regulate and set prices to be paid 2oroa lt. 
milk purchased: from producers by. handlers who handle milk in the 
Greater ak gt ie bee Area. But because. most of the. handlers 
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Table 38. Transportation rates in cents per can and per hundredweight, 
by zones, in carload and less than carload shipments. 1 


a ener reel 


Distances (miles). } Gents : Cents per Leo Cents Cents per 
: je wieay {a, PEL ' hundredweight :: per : hundredweight 


oy can can . ' 


1 to 10 inclusive... LO te pee ts LGuGn es 20 : Coe 
Dpiior eo: 2 ae Ey Oe Gata 20.0 es 21 : BAT 
PA eee @ " : 18 : elec a aS. : 26 0D 
31 to 40 " a Gite ee eer ee eee 27 6 
RICO pita i i. scm) 23.5 nF 25 : 29 4 
51 to 60 We : Path gene 24.7 af 26 : 30 .6 
Gh (bo “70 n ; PARA SE 2.0 cy A : 3.3 
@L %o> 80 " : PP GEE 26 5 oe 28 ; ee 
Sretorg0e | " : 23 ! Cua 3 29 : 54.1 
SUG LOO u : 24 : 29.2 3 30 : Bae, 

LOL. to. LL0 n : pa, 5. 8 28 .B ae. 3045 : 35.09 
Pec O aU a : 25 : 29 4 $3 Olea A oar b 
Lopate 230 M" : 26 ; 30.6 ve gen on a 38 «2 
131 to 140 Mt : ae : 318 ; Oat) 39.4 
141 to 150 Pe ake Ef ee SES, 31.8 ae 34 : 40.0 
152,601.60 " : 20.0D- 18 a 2. isle : 41,8 
dob vo 170 " ; eon. ue 35 45 te 35 25D : 41.8 
jv 180 " ; 29 ; 34.1 33 DO soe uns 42.9 
FSU) rio ima eo] 8 ne ; 30 :$ 35 0d 23 Oi aD : 44.1 
Pde co UPOOs eit : ol : 36 5 23 3845 : 45.3 
201 to 210 74% ; 31 ; 36 5 zt S85 Wet 45.3 
A tO eeO " : 32 ;: heey 3} sis 40 2 47 41 
CMO COO My ut meer a: 38.2 23 40.5 : 47.6 
231 to 240 Ne : 33 : 38 08 Raa Ge a ; 48 .2 
2a to. 250.4°°'" : 33 ; 38 68 Ae 41 : 48 .2 
251, to 260 " 4 34 : 40.0 28 42 5 : Bie 
e6L eto 270 " : 34.5 3 40 .6 er pee: 5 4 50.66 
271 to 280 " ; 35 : 41.2 22 43 .5 : Blue. 
e8l to 290 It : Oo $ 41.2 73 44 4 51.8 
291 to 300 " mes 36 ; 42.4 sae 45 : 52.9 
2oy to 410 We 3 46.5. § 42.9 sis 45.5 3 ayers 
311 to 320 " ; 37 : 43.5 he 46 t 54.1 
Get tO G50 " i inte ; 43.5 Aa 46 .5 : 54,7 
331 to 340 Le OAS 63) : 44.47 _- a AT Bat 55.9 
341 to 350 " Aa Dogo. ws 45.3 a 48 : 56.5 
351 to 360 RY 4) $ 45.9 ; 48.5 } 57 1 
661 to 370 " § AS, : 45.9 sae 49 : 57.6 
o7l to 380 " : goeD 46.5 an 49.5 : 58.2 
381 to 390 " : 40 : 47 1 ve 50 : 58.8 
391 to 400 " : 40.5 3 47 6 Sie BOS ; 59.4 


Compiled and computed from New England Joint Tariff -- M No. 1 

Ly Rates applicable to the transportation of milk, buttermilk, curd, pot cheese, 
skim milk and unsweetened condensed skim milk (not exceeding 1 percent butterfat 
content.) Converted from per can rate as established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to per hundredweight, deeming each can to weigh 85 pounds. 
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in the markets outside the Marketing Aréa are not subject to the 
Proposed Marketing:Agreement and Proposod Order, the Class I 

price specified in it might. put those handlers at a disadvantage 
‘(or an advantage) with their competitors operating’ in those 
markets with rospect to.the prices paid for Class ‘I milk, Thus, 
“it would be inequitable to apply tho Class I price as stated in 
the Proposed Marketing Agrecmont and Proposed Order to suth sales 
of milk if that procedure would creato such a’situation. Wor can 
the price be left open to the discretion of the handler, for that 
price applies to same milk ‘purchased from producers who are 
supplying the Greater Boston Markoting Arca and so affocts the 
prices paid to thom. Tho only logical-‘procedure is for the Market 
Administrator to, ascertain what prices other handlers operating in 
those outside markets arc paying for thoir Class I milk and to 
charge handlers subjoct, to. the Proposed Marketing Agroemont and 
Proposod. Order the same price. . 


Thero is a transportation adjustmont allowod with respect 
to this milk. Theso outside markets are of such variod charactor 
and at such varying distanccs from tho Grontor Boston Marketing 
Aroa, and from the station from -which tho milk is shipped, that 
the Market Administrator must ascertain in each caso what trans- 
portation adjustment is reasonable. 


He Equalization-of fluid milk sales among producors, 


Tho use plan of paymont for milk puts all handlers in the . 
market on an oquitable compotitive basis, and cqualization of 
fluid milk sales is intended to do the same thing for all producers. 
Equalization of fluid milk salos is simply an extension of a plan 
that has been employed by cach handler and each cooperative creamerye 
If a creamery sold 75% of its milk as wholo milk and the romainder 
as crcam, it did not pay 75% of its producers tho fluid milk price 
for all thoir milk and the romaining 25% tho cream —priecc for all 
thoir milk, Such a method obviously would have boen inoquitablo. 
Instead, coach producer was paid the wholo milk price for 75% of his 
production end tho croam price for the remaining 25%. Under the 
Proposed Markoting Agrcomont and Proposed Order tho fluid milk 
sales of the whole markot aro distributed among all producors in 
tho milk shed in oxactly the samc way as though they wore all mombors 
of the same eooporative association, 


Tho lack of any- plan for an cquitabloe distribution of fluid 
milk sales among all producors has boon ono of tho principal causes 
of unsatisfactory conditions in tho Greater Boston Marketing Arona 
during past yoars, for it has lod to dostructive compotition among 
groups of produccrs. Under normal conditions in tho Eastorn markots, 
wholo milk prices average approximatoly twieo as high as tho pricos 
paid for milk roportod for uso as croam. Howovor, the milk uscd as 
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cream is of the same quality as the milk used for fluid milk and can 
at any time be sold as whole milk in competition with it. A handler's 
ability to pay his producers a favorable composite price, as compared 
with the price of competitors, has depended largely upon his not 
having so creat a volume of surplus sales (in this case cream) as his 
competitors. If, by cutting prices, a group succeeded in selling a 
large percentage of its milk as fluid milk, its composite price would 
be higher than that of another group that received the full market 
price but carried a larger percentage of the surplus. Thus it was 
that a handler could cut the price of fluid milk in the city and still 
pay a composite price in the country, as high or even higher than that 
of the competitors who did not cut pricese 


A few simple examples will sllustrate the situation. If the 
Glass I price is $3.00 and the Class Tinprice +s $1.50, and if there 
is 60% of the total milk sold as Class I, then a group of producers 
carrying its share of the market's surplus would return to its 
producers per hundredweight as follows: 


460 pounds as Class I @ $3.00 sg ' $1.80 
40 pounds as Class 11 @ teow sc lerolt, ecg OM) 
Composite price per hundredweight - ss. $2.40 


This- group of producers has more surplus than it needs to take 
care of the daily fluctuations in its sales. Therefore, if atacan 
contract to sell a portion of its surplus milk at any price above 
$1.50 per hundredweight, it will obtain a greater return for its 
mile ait 1 ¥gS0L0. half of its surplus milk for fluid milk consumption 
at $2.25 per hundredweight, which is slightly more than one-half cent 
per quart under the market price for fluid milk and still continues 
to obtain $3.00 per hundredweight for its existing fluid milk sales, 
_(a practice not uncommon in Boston, particularly in the wholesale 

trade) the return to this group of producers per hundredweight would 
be as follows: , Teele 


60*pounds as Class I ®@ $3.00 cA hee 310) 
20 pounds as Class I @ 2.25 = 45 
20 pounds as Class I] @ 1.50 7. 30 
Composite price per hundredweight = $2.55 


This group will have undersold the market by more than ene- 
half cent per quart and by so doing it will have increased its 
composite price to producers for all milk by $.15 per hundredweight. 
If the handlers were a proprietary concern rather than a cooperative, 
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he probably would continue to pay his producers approximately 
the same net price as competing dealers in the territory and 
pocket the increased return. 


Normally, this group of producers will have increased its 
fluid milk sales only at the expense of another group in the 
market. Assuming that this other group carried originally the 
same amount of surplus, the return to ae producers per 
hundredwei ght Poe now be as follews 


“40 pounds aa! Clase I @ $3.00 ms 
-60 pounds as Class II © @ 1.50 = 090 


Composite price per hundredweight <= $2.10 


- More likely, however, in order to retain its fluid milk 
‘sales and maintain its price to producers, the second group, as 
well as others similarly threatened would lower its own price to 
whom the cut price milk was offered. Eventually, before the cut 
price group succeeds in placing its surplus milk at a cut price, 
it might have to offer it to several customers and thereby have 
forced down the price on fluid milk sales of several times the 
volume of milk which it has to offer. If any considerable amount 
of surplus milk is thus offered to the trade at a cut price, it 
tends to force the fluid milk price throughout the market to a 
lower level. In the example above, if the fluid milk price. were 
eventually reduced to $2.25 as a result of this price cutting, it 
would still be enough above the price of surplus milk so that the 
process could be repeated. It is by this method that competition 
among a few groups of producers or handlers has often reduced the 
net return to all producers in the Boston milk shed much below a 
fair market level. Sufficient control of milk markets to prevent 
such practices is highly desirable from the producer's standpoint. 
In many markets, price cutting has been carried to the point that 
producers withheld their milk from the market, causing a shortage 
of milk in the market. It should be obvious that when price 
cutting is carried to this point, it is inimical to the public 
interest. 


The history of the Boston milk shed has shown that no group 
of producers can be kept from participating in the fluid milk market. 
The different groups either cut prices and share the fluid milk 
market on a lower price level, or else they cooperate and share the 
market on a fair and reasonable price level. Equalization of fluid 
milk sales throughout the market entitles each group of producers to 
maintain its share of the fluid milk sales without price cutting. 


The actual operation of the equilization plan is simply a 
means of distributing to all producers equally the value of the fluid 
milk sales in the market by all handlers, Witha 40% surplus in a 
market, each producer should get surplus prices on 40% of his deliver- 
iese The Class I and Class II sales are not distributed equally 
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among handlers. One handler may have no Class I sales, yet his pro- 
ducers are entitled to Class I price for 60% of their deliveries. 

But another handler may sell 100% of his producers! milk as Class I 
and his »roducers, if they are to carry the same anount of surplus 

as other producers, should get Class I price for only 60% of 

their deliveries. The equalization is made by the several handlers 
paying to producers through the equalization pool the difference 
between the Class I and Class II price on 40% of his total sales and 
to pay his oroducers Class.I price for 60% of their deliveries, and 
for 40%, the Class II price. The first handler pays his producers 
Class I price for 60% of their deliveries by receiving from the 
equalization pool enough money to enable him to pay producers for 

60 percent of the milk received at Class I prices, ana Class I] prace 
for the remaining 40%. If a handler happened to sell exactly 60% of 
his milk as fluid milk, he would pay producers directly for 60 percent 
of the milk at Class I prices, and for 0 percent at Class II, rather 
than paying them partly through the equalization pool. 


The whole plan works exactly as if all handlers paid into the 
pool the value of their Class I milk times the Class I price plus 
the value of the Class II milk times the Class II price, whereuson 
the total sum would be distributed equitably among producers accord- 
ing to their deliveries. The Administrator's office acts merely as 
a clearing house for transactions. Thus there remains room for any 
gains through superior quality or differences in efficiency of any 
individual handler or association of producers, because any gain from 
operations after the milk has passed the receiving room door is re~ 
tained by the handler or coonerative and not shared by the rest of 
the market. 
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I. Computation, accounts anc psyments, 


article V of the Proposed Marketing agreement and Proposed — 
Order sets forth. three types of reports which handlers sre requirec to 
submit anc provides for the verification of these reports. The 
necessity for cll these reports and for thcuir verification becomes 
apparent with the reglization of the nature of a milk market and 
practical operating problems which srise in making effective the 
class prices in the payments to oll producers of uniform prices 
which reflect the utilization of milk by all handlors. 


Section 1 requires handlers to submit rcoports on or before the 
eighth Cay efter the enc of esch delivery perio’, showing, in such |. 
Aetail and formas. the Market administrator Giscovers to. best fit the 
particuler.conditions, the information as to ell milk or croem re- 
ceivec by handlers an? the utilization °2f such milk. With this. in- 
formetion before him, the Merket xJministrator is able to determine. 
for each haencler the classification of the milk, the tot<1 payment to. 
be mace to producers therefore, enc, after combining the total peyments 
of all hendlers, the uniform price which will distribute such total ; 
amount of money tall protucers who Selivereé. the milk to cll handlers. 


Section 2 provides for ther reports With respect to. procucers 
delivering milk to « henfler. These reports enable the Market «@minis- 
trator to secure necded informéitiom with respect t> procucers sfter a 
handler has newly become « party to the egrcement or subject to the 
order, Or to request information not alreccy. in his. hends, which is 
necded for full knowlecge in order to effeetucte anc to eetermine 
the effects of the order in relution to. the policy .of the act. The 
second report proviced for uncer section 2 requires that each hancler 
report to the Market sacministrator upon first receiving milk from 
any proxitucer who has not previously shippoc milk to that hendler, in 
orcer thet the Market administrator may keep his rccords up to date 
with respect to the procucers Gelivering tv exch hendler and to the 
coming into the market of producers who did not merket milk regularly, 
for thirty days prior to the effective duto of the Murketing agreement 
end Order. 


Section 3 provides for the regular reporting by hanclers of 
their payments to procucers for cech Celivery period in the form of 
a copy of the handlerts producer payroll. Such a report expedites the. 
routine cheeking of compliance with the Marketing » Lreement and Order 
anc provirtes in an economical way the information necessary for the 
Morket acministrator to maintain acequate producer records. 


Section 4 provides for the reporting, as requested by the Mar- 
ket acministrator, by all handlers of any eccrlot purchases of cream from 
handlers who do not receive milk from producers. « considercble portion 
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of the cream supply for the Bvston market comes from States outside: of 
Now Euglena and from milk procucor by ceirymen.wh? ere not procucers us 

‘defined in the Propose Marketing ajreement, and Proposec Order, The 
Bureau of Agricultural Bgonomics: publishes twice 4 week quotations on 
such eream, Which serve as ¢ basis for the Class II price. Since the 
price t2 be peid t2 producers for Ler oe quantity af TIbeeninees On 
such a quotation, und since’ this infor: tion is. important in ieasuring 
the effects of the Merkebing, Agreement end Ofer, it is important that 
the Market administrator be supplied such information and to verify the 
same. 


Section 5 provides that each handler shall permit the Market 
administrator to verify the information contained in all reports. The 
importance of routine verification of all reports is readily understand- 
able in view of the intricate and detailed transactions which are 
inherent in the milk business. Where errors both wilful and accidental 
may so readily creep.in end affect the returns to producers, successful 
operation of a merketing agreement and order will depend to a large 
extent upon the extent to which the Market administrator essurcs him- 
self of the correctness of the figures supplied him in the reports and 
of the correctness of ths sampling, weighing end testing for butterfat 
of the milk which is delivered by producers, Such routine verification 
4s thus extremely necessery for the effectuction of the provisions of 
the Marketing Agreement end Order. 


The provisions of article VI of the Proposed Marketing agreement 
and Proposed Order relate to those hundlers who cre clso producerse 
Seetion 1 relieves such hendler from the applicetion of provisions of 
the Proposed Merketing sgreement end Proposed Order if he purchases 
no milk from producers, but requires that he make reports when requested 
by the Merket administrator. Handlers in this category sre estimated 
to handle less then one percent of the toté1 volume of milk hendled in 
the Marketing arce. Section 2 prescribes how «4 handler who is a pro~ 
ducer end buys milk from other producers shall meke payments for the 
milk purchesed. Since all other handlers purchase milk in & specified 
way from producers and since the milk produced by a handler is neccs- 
sarily intermingled with wheat he mey buy, it is necessery to specify 
the relation between milk produced end milk purchesed.. 


article VII of the Proposed Marketing agreement and Proposed Order 
is purely administrative in nature but necessary in order to definitely 
set forth the procedure by which the Market Administrator is to trans- 
late the class prices into uniform prices to cll producers, with the 
adjustment to equitably apportion umong producers the total velue of 
milk for each delivery, peniod eccording to production during « represente- 
tive period of time. 


Sectaon: oF this article provides for the computation of the 
total value vy classes of sll the milk purchased by any handler to 
determine his total obligation t2 producers for milk purchiused. 
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Section 2 provides for the ‘computing’ ‘of “Pye: ‘payments per. 
hundredweight, uniform, with stated adjustments, to all producers 
delivering to handlers, which will distribute the total value of. milk — 
received from producers by all handlers, The Market Administrator is 
required to notify all handlers and publish the. uniform prices in ) 
effect for any delivery period on or before the igth day after the end’ 
of such delivery period. The Market administrator is’ thus allowed 
Tour days from the time of receiving reports of handlers LOL the 
necessary computations. The announcement of the price on this data 
allows a period of 13 days after receiving notice of the price before 
payment is required to be made to producers as a reasonable time for © 
the clerical work necessary on the part of handlers in preparing ‘checks 
and statements for distribution to producers. The serics of computa-_ 
tions is as follows: 


(1) Combine into one total the obligations computed for all 
hendlers who are not in arrears as to any péyments for the previous 
delivery period. Thus, is made up the total ma rket pool or the total 
amount of money to be distributed by means of the uniform prices. Nile 
e handler should feil to pay into the Market Administrator that part 
of his total obligation which is to be paid to producers by way of 
the Market Administrator, the paying out of the pool will be reduced — 
by that emount. If ao hendler has so fdiled in one délivery period, it 
is reasonakle to expect thet he may repeat his failure in the next. 
Experience in operating market pools under licenses has shown that 
handlers will tend to make their reports and then fail to meke the 
payments, mcking necessary a further guide to the make-up of the pool 
than thet of ‘having a:report in hand. Such a procedure, prescribed for 
the Market Administrator, in no way relieves the handler in his viola- 
tion of the order, penalties for which cre provided in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as emended. 


(2) Having determined the total amount of the pool, it is 
necessary next to add to the amount the differentials which cre to be 
subtracted from the uniform prices sy that amount of money will be 
disbursed over the whole pool, : 


(3) The payment to certein producers for all or a certain 
part of their milk either at the Class I or the Class II price being 
prescribed, it is necessary to subtract from the total pool the amount 
of money which is prescribed to be psid out in these cases. 


(4) There is now left in the pool the net amount of money 
to’ be divided over all the milk which wes delivered by producers not 
in excess of the bases. This sum is divided by the remaining delivered 
base milk, the result being the blended pricé per hundredweight for 
base milk. | 


(5) ‘Thore is a contingency, however, that not all of the 
handlers will muke the portion of the payment to producers through 
the Market Administrator. which is prescribed in article VIII. To 
cover such a contingency the Market Administrator is authorized to deduct 
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from the rate per huniredwe ight an amount bettieen 4 and 5 cents. This 
deduction from the blended price is not # deduction at all but a 
deferring of the full payment until the money is sure to be in hend. 


(6). Paregraph 6 “of thie eee itions is a companion to par- 

Besa 5 and to section 3 in providing for the distribution of all money 
in hand for producers up to the next preceding delivery period but one, 
By this ménns all of the collections for which the 4-5 cents wes set 
aside are distributed each delive ery period (one delivery period inter- 
vening) as the collections’are mide... It is more important to consider 
these three provisions in the light of the wractical operation of the 
plan contained than to consider them in the light only of possible wil- 
ful violations:of the Proposed Marketing agreement sn Proposed Order. 
Inevitably some reports will be lete, some payments will fnil to reach 
the Market Administrator on time, ani errors will be mece in both 
reports and payments. These three provisions give the Market adminis~ 
trator a methoa by which to meet the practical problems which will 

arise in connection with the pool and still preserve practical equity 

in the listribution of money as between proiucers. The bleniled price 
announced by the Merket Administrator, therefore, represents the pooled 
utilization of milk for the delivery period less 4-5 cents, plus what- 
ever hitherto uncollected money hus come into the Market Administrator's 
hands for previous delivery periods. 


Article VIII of the Proposed Murketing Agreement and 
Proposed Orcer proviies th:t the minimum clsess prices shall be pnhid by 
handlers for each delivery period not lster than the 25th day following 
the delivery period in the form of uniform prices to ell producers, sub- 
ject to specified adjustments which ~re authorized by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. The adjustment which most radically affects the returns 
of any producer is that adjustment depending upon celiveries of milk of 
@ producer during a representative perioa of time een gives rise to 
the base-rating plan alrenly uiscussec, 


Paragraph 1, thorefore, provides that ench prolucer shall be 
paid, for milk delivered not in excess of his. base, the blended price 
subject to differentizls on account of transportation ani butterfat, 
except that those producers whose furms sre locate: within 40 miles of 
the State House in Boston ure to be paid the Class I price for their 
bases, as set forth in paragraph 2, Paragrnph 3 prescribes that earch 
proaucer ghall be pai.. the athe It price for that milk delivered by him, 
which is in excess of his base. These throe p:regraphs combine three 
adjustments to a uniform Deve which mare authorized to be incorporated 
in an order: namely, aljustments on account of production over a repre- 
sentative period of time and an adjustment on account of the location 
of the farm of the producer. A literally uniform price would be a 
straight blend of the entire classification value of the milk delivered 
by all producers to hunilers, By menuns of the computations alreacy dis- 
cussei ani the payment of the Class II price for excess milk, producers 
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thus receive an amount over such.a-uniform prico for ‘that milk repre- 
-sentec: by their bases ani an amount less than such a uniform price’ for 
the milk Gelivered in excess of bnse, plus the difference between such 
a ‘uniform price and the Class I price in the case of farms located 
within forty miles of the State House in Buston. It should be noted 
that a producer whose furm is located neur the ma ket is in position to 
supply.milk for Class .I use to the market more easily at all times than 
those at a greater distance. Much less time is required for the move-~ 
ment of the milk, and en greater variety of transportation facilities 
are availsble to such a producer. If necessary, he can, after each 
twice-a-day milking, put: his milk on his own truck an3 within two hours 
deliver it to » handler or ,even to: consumers, Forty miles is, however, 
approximately the limit of the use of such facility in supplying milk, 
in.addition: to which examination of the supply area for’ the Boston 
Market shows a rather definite gap between farms which are located. with- 
in forty miles of the Stete House in Boston ani those farms which 
deliver milk to plants located in the 51-to-60-mile freight zone. Mors- 
over, those producers whose farms are located beyond the forty-mile 
line who so cesire may deliver their. milk to handlers within the forty- 
mile line, in which event they are to be paid the blended price, plus 
twenty-six (26) cents, as discussed in connection with the country 
station Jifferentials provided for in section 4,. 


F Paragraph 4 provides for the payment t» producers who did 
not regularly sell milk within the Marketing aren or to a handler for 
a period of thirty days prior to the effective date of the Proposed 
Marketing agreement uni Proposed Order 2t the Class IT price forsalivine 
milk delivered during the period from the first delivery of milk until 
the end of two full calendar months thereafter. Such a provision 
authorized by the ict is base@ upon the characteristics of e milk market 
and of the necessary. preparation which the dairyman must undertake to fit 
him for supplying the milk market with rezular quantities of acceptable 
milk. The provision serves as s mensure of protection to the dairyman 
.Who might be induced to make such preparation by a handler, later to be 
cast adrift by the handler when his purpose hrs been seryed, and further 
as a period of reasonable apprenticeship during which the dairyman may 
. demonstrate his ability to meet the obligations inhsrent in supplying a 
milk market and thus be in position to secure real benefit from the 
regulation of handlers. 


Paragraph 5 provides for the completion of the payment by 
each handler of the full classification value, but no more, of the milk 
received by a handler ss the handler mde use of it by paying to or 
receiving from the Market Administrator the difference between his pay- 
ments direct to producers and the classification value of his milk. 
Thus, when all of the payments set forth in article VIII have been made, 
each hrndler has pit the minimum class prices uniformly with 11 other 
handlers, and pro.lucers have received uniform prices for milk delivered 
subject to the specified adjustments which translate a mathematically 
uniform price into practically uniform returns in accorcance with the 
Situation of the producer. 
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Section 3 provides for use in paying producers of 2 butter- 
fat differenticl per hundredweight of milk for seompensation as between 
producers who deliver milk of identical. characteristics except for 2: 
difference in butterfnat content. . This differential is approxima .tely. 

equal to the value of the butterfat in bottling cream at Boston. Since: «.: 
the class prices end the computed blenied price are all on the basis. of): 
milk containing 3.7 percent butterfat content, when the hanuler has 
mide his payments to producers using the butterfnt differential for .ench.. 
producer, he will have paid the total cost of all his purchases of milk 
at the 3.7 percent butterfat bnsis corrected to the actual average -. 
butterfut test of all his purchases by the amounts he deducts or adds in 
making payment to the individual aie UG . 


Section 4 provides for. iifferenti:ls to compensate as between 
prolucers for thé different points of delivery of milk. The pool compu~ 
tations.result in a blended price for bases delivered at country sta ations... 
without regard to the distance 3f.those country stations from the market. 
Since country stations are locntes at distances from Boston, varying ae 
between 51-60 miles to 400 Miles, vit will -be necessary to adjust the pay-... 
ments to producers of each country station by the amount of the corload. 
freight to Boston from the zone of location of the plant where milk is. 
a4elivered. The price received for his base by a producer delivering Bays, bse 
the 241-250-mile zone will be less by the difference in freight than’ the 
price paid tsa producer delivering milk at a plant located in the 51-60- 
mile zone. As has been shown in discussion of the pool computetions, 
however, the blended price reflects the pooling of all such charges and. 
the economies effected in utilization of the milk requiring the smnllest. 
trensportetion. 


Paragraph 2 proviles thrt twenty-six cents (26¢) (the differ- 
ence between the f.9,.b. city price and the f.o.b. country station price): 
be added to the blended price in the ease of a producer whose farm is 
located more than forty miles from the State. House in Boston but who 
delivers to a handler's plant within the forty-mile line. Such a pro~ 
ducer, being without the convenience and service of the country station, 
is entitled to the full differential as. compared with the producer who - 
makes use of the country station. He must bear the cost of transporta- eh 
tion from his farm to the distributor's city plant out of ‘the price he 
receives for: milk. : . 


Paragra aph 3 proviles that the Class II price of milk Jel ivanene 
in excess of base by a producer to a plant located mre than forty miles 
from the State House in Boston shall be aljusted by deducting six cents 
(6¢) from his payment. Such adjustment on excess milk is reasonable .in 
view of the fact that for the merket as a whole excess milk Will be. utiliz- 
ed as Class II transported to a large extent as cream. 


eae 
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“J. Base rating. 


Section 4 of Article VII provides that "For the purpose of adjust- 


iment, equitably to apportion, according to production during a representa- 
itive period of time, tue total value of milk for eacn delivery period, the 


~Market Admiiistrator siall recoré for each aes a base wuickh shall be 
a ata! of milk determined as Lollows ; , sagt 


o 
Cay E. 


SOUS ae l. Except as set forth in paragraph (2) of this section, the base 


of each producer shall be 


e: 


a. From the effective date hereof until March 31, 1937, that 
fig sure which is tne hignest of the following six calculations with respect 
-to tne deliveries of milk in bulk to handlers from the farm of such pro- 
ea the average delivery of milk per day curing the quarter in which 


-} deliveries were lowest, respectively, in the calendar year 1933,, ithe 
+ calendar year.1934 and tne year ended September 30, 1935; and 75 percent 


of the average delivery of milk per day, respectively, during the calendar 
Pear 1943,. the calendar year 1934, anc tne hes ended September 30, 19ho6 


Mg . dD, Tes Apri iol. 1937 to March BL Tose. that figure which is 


higner of the follewing two calculations witiu respect to the deliveries. 
‘Of milk in bulk to uandlers from tne farm of such producer; (a). the 
average delivery of milk per day @uring the three calendar months of the 
‘calendar year 1936 in whicn deliveries ef milk-were lowest; and (bo). “6G 
‘percent of tne average delivery of milk per day throughout the calendar 
iyear 1936. 


c, For the year beginning April 1, 1938, and for each year 


:;, thereafter beginning April 1, that figure whic is higher of tne twe fel- 
lowing calculations with respect to the deliveries of milk. in bulk to 


handlers from the farm of such producer: (a) the average delivery of 
milk per day curing the tnree months of the next preceding calendar year 
in whicn deliveries were lowest; and (b) 40 percent of the average de- 


livery of milk per day throughout the next preceding calendar year,"! 


ae Le 


Heretofore, the discussion has shown that all milk in tne market is 


. pooled, and priced to handlers ih accordance with the form in which it is 


sold by them, and the economic basis for such pooling and pricing of milk 
nas been pointed out in some detail. The next step in the marketing plan 


,is the proration to producers of the proceeds of sales to handlers. 


The proration plan that has been proposed and tnat has been incor- 
porated in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order is the type 
of plan commonly known as the Nbase-rating Ss" or "base-surplus" plan, The 
problem involved is primarily that of dividing up the fluid milk market se 
that each producer siares equitably therein. It has been pointed out 


that in most markets fluid milk sales vary much .less on a seasenal basis 


29/ Gaumnitz, HE. W,, and Reed, 0. M., The Price Structure for Milk, Tech- 
nical Paper No. 1, Dairy Section, Agricultural Aujustment Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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than production. Hence, during tue short production season, milk produc= 
tion wituin most milk supply areas is more nearly equivalent to fluid milk 
sales than during the season:of flush proguction, when production is 

usually considerably in excess of fluid milk sales. On the otner hand, .: 
producers vary markedly from each other wita respect to the seasonality of 
their production. Many producers produce a practically constant volume of. 
milk throughout the year, and hence tein production conforms quite ciesc—— 
ly on a seasonal basis te the seasonal requirements of the fluid milk trade, 
Other producers produce a volume of milk that varies markedly frem.seasen 
to season, and hence tueir production does not conform closely on a seasenal 
basis to the seasonal requirements of the fluid milk trade. Thus, the plan 
of making each producer's base equal to his production during the short 
season of production is an equitable metnod of pro-rating the fruid mie 
market among producers. Producers are at liberty. to increase their produc- 
tion during the flusn season if tney so desire, but. for this. seasonal .sur- 
plus milk they receive surplus milk prices. The baserrating plan dees not 
in itself limit or in any way. restrain the producer in his production oper 
ations. He may increase or decrease his préduction as he sees fit. Under 
the base-rating plan, however, many producers find it to their advantage. te 
produce a more even volume of milk from season to season rather than a 
volume that fluctuates widely from season to season... Some producers even 
but their seasenal production curves by shifting the freshening period ef 
their cows, others feed relatively more grain than formerly. during. the short 
season. Still others increase their production during the base period (the 
season of snort production) by increasing the number ef cows on their farms, 
but do not materially change the seasonality ef their production. Generally 
speaking, procucers as a group aave found it to their advantage to.produce 

a more censtant volume of milk from season to season when eperating under 
tie base-rating plan tan wien not so operating. 


That the base-rating plan -is:a commenly accepted market mechanisn is. 
evidenced by the large nunber of milk markets wherein the proceeds of sales 
to uandlers are pro-rated to producers through the base-rating plan. On 
the basis of available information, it appears that the base-rating plan 
was started in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1918. Since that time, the base- 
rating plan has been instituted in a large number of important milk markets, 
and has come to be recognized as an equitable metnod of pre-rating to pro- 
ducers the proceeds of sale to handlers. (See table 39.) Table 40 s.ows the 
number of markets operating under the base-rating plan, by years, 1918. to 
1934. One market started operating under, the plan in 1918. The use of this 
plan of pro-rating to producers the proceeds of sales to handlers spread 
slowly, and by 1929 ten markets were cperating under the plan. By 1933, the 
number of markets operating under the plan nad increased to 27, and in 1934, 
44 markets were operating under the plan. The development ef the base- 
rating plan has not been limited to any one section of the country. 


s a iL2S bes 
Table 59, Milk markets operating with base-surplus plans /l as a 
part of the market structure, and date of institution 
of base~surplus plan on these markets, as of February Le 
19556 ve as Py 


Pare ae. Pema : ou : Year base+surplus 
State : Effective date 


Market : plan was established 
| ; ¥ of license (approximate) 

Philadelphia /2 :Pennsylvania 2 Ug. De, LOGS 191 ee, 
Chicago ee Tie is Feb. toe LORS 1929" = 
Des Moines : Lowa : :, Feb. 14, 1934 : 1930 [3 
Omaha-Council Bluffs;:Nebraska-Iowa mH CU seh .e 1904 Feb, 23, 1934 /4 
Evansville :Indiana . peren. 26, L954: ete: 1932 
St. Louis :Missouri whet sac hone 1930 /5 
Boston :Massachusetts HEME Say lone eae hres 1930 /6 
Lincoln :Nebraska i Mar. 17, 1934 1934 
Wichita :tansas | - Mare 17, 1954 Mar. 17, 1954077 
Greater Kansas City :Missouri-~Kansas : Mar. 17, (1934  L9Sl 
Detroit :sMichigan : ee ADi es ly tL. Oom 1923 -/8 
Newport . :Rhode Island > Apr. 1, 1934 1923 
Providence ° " " si aa tt 1931 
New Bedford :Massachusetts uaa " LOSL 
Fall River : a Wa Le LOS 
Richmond :Virginia May 1, 1934 1930 
Leavenworth :cansas liay 16, 1934 May 16, 1934 
Quad Cities :Iowa-Illinois June: 1, 2054 July 1933 /9 
Louisville : Kentucky June 1, 1934 1929 710 
Los Angeles :California " " Feb. 1926 7/11 
Ann Arbor sMichigan July 1, 1934 t9e0 Jie 
Alameda County :California " " 1930 
Battle Creek ‘Michigan \ as Sept. 1933 
Bay City ; et ppp a May 5, 1934 
Flint v i 3 May Oy  19S4 
Grand Rapids ul " " 1923 
Kalamazoo it a w 1933 
Lansing " 1 " 1930 /13 
Muskegon " " " LS30. aay 
Port Huron " " " July 2,  29Sn 14 
Saginaw Catia " " igen7: aa 
Baltimore :Maryland Aug. 1, 1934 1918 
Savannah :Georgia Aug. 16, 1934 1929 
Tulsa :Oklahoma Aug.wAl,! 1944 Nove 11, 1934 /15 
San Francisco :California Oct. 2, 1034 1930 
Southern Illinois Hp ee ao Rs Nove 1, 1934 1932 
Atlanta :Georgia Pec; 1 Te34 1932 /16 
San Diego HEN, iy 1955 1932 


sCalifornia 


Compiled in most cases from transcripts of hearings for proposed marketing agree- 


ment for milk, 


/1 Sponsored in every case by a cooperative association of producers in the market. 
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Operating under the "old" license policy. 
Base-surplus plan dropped from license December 5, Loa. 


Apparently no base-surplus plan prior to the licciss. 


Base-surplus plan discontinued under license as of November 16, 1934. 
There had been in effect for several years another, plan ea ep 6 the 


“present one. 


No base-surplus plan prior to li¢ense. 

Horner, J. L., Michigan State College, Special Bulletin No. ao page Sl. 
Peenaoned in March 1934, Added to license September 1, 1934, - 

Introduced about 1929 but Grecouutnuad in fall os L930" Reestablished 
in later years. 

Source: U. S. D. A. Technical Bulletin No. 179, Cooperative Marketing 

of Fluid Milk, by Hutzel Metzger. 

Abandoned after several years,. Reestablished in 1930. 


Operated only temporarily. Effected again in June 1934. 


The base-surplus plan had been ‘used over a small BEES of the market 
for several years previously. 

Established as a license feature November 5, 1934. > 

Two early attempts failed. Reestablished in February 1934. 
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Table. 40. inne of milk market's wherein base-surplus plan was 
_ instituted during the year, and cumulative total, 
1918-1934, inclusive. 


No. of markets where base~surplus plan : - Cumulative 


Year: was started during the fear : Total 
1918 1 | | 1 
1919 1 2 
1920 2 
1921 2 
1922. p 
1923. 3 5 
loza ; 5 
1925 5 
1926 1 6 
1927 1 ” 
1928 : : fg 
1929 ; é | 7 10 
1930 8 saith od Abo 

1931 t. hie ae aria | 20 
1932 4 | 24 
i. ee | 3 va 27 
MSG dec v0: 7 | 34 


STUD nO aeons eed eeemmnacadenac amen aeaenne ate mmm naman nr saeeelr haek cena ane memenamemnaeenenemenee eee 
Table 39. The data are incomplete in that no information is available 
covering all milk markets. The dats given in the above table are taken 
from transcripts of hearings on milk _licenses, and four markets operating 

- under a bese-surplus.plan were excluded due to lack of information with 
gs BT: to the date the plan was instituted, 
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According to the figures given in Table 39, markets in 17 States were 
operating under the plan. The States included, among others, such widely 
separated States as Massachusetts, California, Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
Michigan. 


.....,In the Boston market (the Greater Boston Marketing Area) widely vary- 
ing systems of pro-rating to producers the proceeds of sales to handlers 
have prevailed. .Some associations pay producers a composite price for all 
milk, several pro-rate ‘to producers the proceeds pouseecs | o hbendier 
base-rating plan, but the method of establisiirig ‘beses. varies between ASSO 
ciations. This situation hes caused « highly unsatisfactory relationship 
between producers and associations of producers. A plan that will place all 
producers on a comparable basis is highly desirable. Tne plan that is 
incorporated in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order has the 
ereat advantage that it purports to place all producers under a uniform plan. 
Also, the large number of options from which the producer may select his 

base is sufficient to assure that each producer will be in a position to 
select the base that will be to his advantage in view of his type of farm 
organization and operation. On the other hand, this plan will, for the time 
being, result in total bases being considerably in excess of total fluid milk 
sales in the market. Thus, total bases will be so large that they will be 
considerably in excess of fluid milk sales rather than being approximately 
equifalent to fluid milk sales during the season of short production, as 
should be the case. However, it is necessary to follow this procedure at 
first in order to place all producers on a comparable basis. The other 
features of the plan involve the readjustment of beses in time so that total 
bases will be brought more in line with fluid milk sales.- Stated differently, 
the market will progress steadily from one that is operating on what in some 
months will be approximately a composite price besis, to one that is operating 
under « sound base-rating plen of pro-rating to producers the proceeds of 
sales to handlers... 


K. Deductions for Marketing Services (Article IX of the Proposed Marketing 
Agreement and Proposed Order). 


The Agriculture1 Adjustment Act, »s amended, states that the Secretery 
of Agriculture may provide for marketing services :s follows, (section Bic, 


CS 08): 


"Providing (i) except as to producers for whom such services cre being 
rendered by - cooperative merketing sssociation qualified es provided in 
peragraph (F) of this subsection (5) for market information to producers and 
for the verificetion of weights, sampling «nd testing of milk purchased from 
producers and for: making appropriate deductions therefor from payments to 
WOO COU Ss) (eo te se wt pene ki chick) ac ok "i 


The types of service to be provided sre specifically set forth, namely 
checking of weights, sempling and tests of milk, end market informations The 
former has e direct bearing upon the size of peyments received by producers 
and, in turn, the stebility of the market structure; the letter provides Sue 
the dissemination of such information to producers as will aid them in 6 
better marketing of their products. if 


ra 1p?’ s- 


Hike ter Article IX of the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order 
provides for market services to producers. In section (1) provision is 
made for + deduction of five (5) cents per hundredweight from the payments 


“made to producers, such monies to be expended by the Market Administrator 


for market information and the verification of weights, sampling cnd tests 
Of: milk. ‘Similarly, section (2) provides that if a cooperative marketing 
'-associe tion is found to be qualified under the requirements of psragraph 
F, section 8c (5) of the Act, and is properly rendering the services, to 
“producers enumerated in Article IX, section (1) of. the Proposed Marketing 
Agreement end Proposed Order, then the monies deducted by handlers from 
-the members of such association shell be poid over to that association. 


hy It is declared to be the policy of Congress, as stated in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, to recognize and encourage producer cooperatives. 
. There igs no restriction in the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed 
Order which woulda operate to the disadvantage of, or tend to supplant, 

their work, Rather, such services are encouraged by reason of a recognition 
: that. the cooperatives, due to a clase relationship with their members, 
' probably are in a better position to render these services to their members 


Segre ELA Warest Administrator, 


vente ar Experiences of the cooperatives have demonstrated that the rendering 
of marketing services to their members is a desirable feature to the proper 
-functioning of the market structure. Producers éenerally,do not have avail- 
able: facilities to determine accurately the weight of their milk. Neither 
are they in a position to test precisely its fat -content.: Yet, without 
Pverizication of the weights and tests as determined by handlers, producers 
often question the accuracy of the prices paid them. Marketing services in 
the nature of check weighing and testing are thus rendered because the 
producers themselves desire that service. 


It may appear that the expenses incurred in the verification of 
Weights and tests are more properly chargeable to administration than to 
marketing service. The distinction is one of degree. Undoubtedly, spot 
checking of the purchases of milk of individual handlers by the Market Ad- 
ministrator would suffice in verifying weights and tests, and, in turn, 
the accuracy of price computstions. Yet the producers, ag stated heretofore, 
desire more than this. Their primery concern is that of ascertaining, not 
the general accuracy of the weights and tests made by the handler to whom 
they deliver milk, but the exact Weights and tests of their own deliveries, 


The presentation of marketing inform:tion to producers hes become a 
necessary adjunct to an intricate marketing process. With this information, 
producers cre better enabled to adjust their production and marketing to 
current market conditions. The United States Department of Agriculture 
regularly furnishes informstion to producers in the form of crop and live~ 
stock reports, outlook statements, etc. This service is maintained only 
because producers recognize this as indispensable. 
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The dissemination of current local market information, such as the 
price aspects of the market, local supply and:demand conditions, SLC.) DY 


the Market Administrator serves’ an identical purpose. 


It is a difficult matter to estimate precisely the size of the. de- 
duction that will be needed to cover the costs of rendering the services. 
set forth in Section 1 of Article IX of the Proposed Marketing Agreement 
and Proposed Order for the Greater Boston Marketing Area. In Table 41 are 
shown estimated total costs of rendering such services for the year 1936. 
It is expected that the amount of money specified, $31,500.00, will enable 
the Market Administrator to adequately render the services specified. | 
During the period January 1 to June 30, 1935, 38,494,000 pounds of non- 
member milk were pooled. It should be noted that in the period indicated 


more milk is pooled ‘as a general rule than is the case in the last half of 
’ the year. Also, the volume of non-member milk pooled declined markedly 


during the period January I to June 30, 1935, while the volume of member 
milk pooled increased during this period. The month of June is normally 


the month of highest production, yet during the delivery period June 16 to 
June 30, 1935, only 2,672,271 pounds of non-member milk were pooled. Thus, 


should the volume of non-member milk pooled continue for the year 1936 at 
the June 16 to June 30, 1935 level, which appears unlikely in view of the 
recent downward trend in the volume of such milk pooled, the total income 
Loree, Vear irom a five (5¢) cent deduction per hundredweight would amount 
to about $32,000.00. On the basis of the foregoing, the deduction for 


marketing services set forth in the. Proposed Marketing Agreement and Pro- 


posed Order for the Greater Boston Marketing Area appears reasonable. 


' “SBD 


Table 41. Estimated expenditures for marketing 
services, by items, 1936. 


EP las ak ed 
° 
° 


Item gee Sy Cost 
Da A eee ai perierer cates 
Marketing service department head — salary : 5,600.00 
Traveling exoenses 1,200.00 
Stenographer | 1,200.00 
Field men (4) salary $2,500 each ioe 10,000.00 
Pieldimen + traveling exnenses ; 6, 500.00 
Market research 5,000.00 
FrInting. stationery, vostaze ; L800. 06 
Office rent 1,200.00 
Telenhone, light, miscellaneous expense 500.00 
Furniture and equipment : 500. 00 
a ee aa rn aa Seer a LE NT De 
Total ; 51,500.00 
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L. Expense of Administration (Article X of the Provosed Marketing Aree 
ment and Provosed Order). 


The Market Administrator must necessarily incur many exvenses in 
his operations: he must maintain a personnel sufficient to (a) compute 
periodically the prices to be paid by handlers to producers, and determine 
the adjustments from those vrices, (b) record and audit the sales reports 
of handlers, and (c) provide for contact work with handlers and other 
parties in the market. 


Table 42 shows the cost incurred in the administration of License 
No. 38 during the »eriod July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935. The total cost of 
administration amounted to $.01405 per hundredweight of milk pooled. 


Article X of the Provosed Marketing Asreement and Proposed Order 
for the Greater Boston Marketing Area provides that each handler pay to 
the Market Administrator:a sum not exceeding two (2¢) cents per hundred- 
weight, the.monies so obtained being used to cover the cost of administra- 
tion of the Marketing Agreement and Order. The exact amount per hundred- 
weight is to be determined by the Market Administrator. In view of the 
experience gained in the administration of License No. 38, it appears that 
the maximum charge for meeting costs of administration, two (2¢) cents per 
hundredweight as svecified in Article X of the Proposed Marketing Agree- 
ment and Proposed Order, is reasonable. 


oe tl 


Table Ae Expenditures from the administrative fund 
under License No. 38, Boston Sales Area, 
Sh Le OS. June 30, 1935, 


Sofie Ae: tae Sh et te ea 
Expense classification | : Amount 
ee Re Neijone i : Dollars 
Office salaries ‘ 65,019.60 
Accounting and audit service ; 44,182.39 
General Expense : 14,725.04 
Travel expense ) : 10,147.68 
Total : 134,074.71 
See 
Average cost per cwt. of milk pooled : -01405 


. 
. 
a aeeipeeae nace mate cae ee A OO A RT ey ee Seep ae Se nn apne rene 


Compiled from reports of the Market Administrator, License No. 358. 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, section 10b (2) stipu- 
lates thant "each order issued by the Secretary under this title shall 
provide that cech handler subject thereto shall pay. . <« - such hoandler's 
pro rata share (as approved by the Secretiry) of such expenses as the 
Secretary may find will necessarily be incurred by such authority or 
agency, during any period specified by hin, for the maintenance and func- 
tioning of such authority or agency, other than expense incurred in 
receiving, handling, holding, or disposing of any quantity of a commodity 
received, handled, held, or disposed of by such cuthority or agency for 
the benefit or account of persons other than handlers subject to such 
orders. Tho pro rate share of the expenses payable by ® cooperative asso- 
ciation of producers shall be computed on the basis of the quantity of the 
agricultural commodity or product thereof covered by such order which is 
distributed, processed, or shipped by ench cooperative association of 
producers <... .. 


The expense of administration is thus required by lew to be collected 
from handlers. The Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order pro- 
vides, however, thet if the funds on hand are sufficient to cover expenses, 
the Market Administrator may either waive the payments from handlers 1s to 
any delivery period. 50 The handlers ere thus assured that the amount s 
assessed from them may be adjusted to requirements, and since periodic 
audits are made of the records of the Market Administrator, that the monies 
are properly handled. 


M. Assurance of, and Security for, Payment to Producers. Chrticien jae 
the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Proposed Order). 


The Agricultural Ldjustment Act, as amended, specifies in section 8c 
(5) (8) (ii) that provision may be made "for the assurance of, and the 
security for, the payment by hendlers for milk purchased". 


No provision is made for any one type of security to be furnished to 
the Market Administrator. Thus, one handler mey elect to furnish « surety 
bond; another may choose to deposit cash; while others may post collateral 
security. The only criteria provided in the Proposed Marketing Agreement 
snd Proposed Order are that (a) the security is acceptable to the Market 
Administrator, and (b) the amount (or liquidation value) is not less than 
one-third of the value of milk purchased by such handler during three con- 


secutive delivery periods. 


—— ane 


30/ The combination of & seasonal increase in the volume of milk from 
which the administrative check-off is received and a reduction in 
costs of administration made it possible for the Merket Administrator 
to temporarily waive one (1) cent of the administrative check-off 


during a pert of 1935. 
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The need of security for payment to producers arises from the method 
of payment employed by the industry. Producers deliver milk daily through 
out the full delivery veriod (the customary delivery period for the Greater 
Boston viarketing Area is half of one month and is so vrovided in the Pro- 
posed Marketing Agreement and Provosed Order) without receiving payment for 
any of those deliveries until some later date. The time of payment is 
specified as twenty-five days or less after the end of the delivery period. 
The posting of security by handlers, therefore, is a reasonable assurance 
to producers that the monies owec the: fron their sales on credit will be 
forthcoming--delayed as they are--on a time schecule program in accordance 
with the terms of the Proposed Marketing Agreement and Prososed Order. 


The segregation of funds to be used in liquidating current obliga- 
tions is not a usual business practice, and, it has been observec. that, in 
general, the anount of working capital of fluid milk handlers varies ~ 
markedly, even within short intervals of time. Sometimes the credit posi- 
tion is exceedingly firm-~perhays even excessive for the requirements of 
the enterprise. During other periods, however, the amount of working 
capital may dwindle below the voint of minimum requirements. Therefore, 
it is necessary that sufficient security be posted in order that producers 
be vrotected in the sale of their milk. 


It can be readily discerned that the possible failure of handlers to 
pay producers in accordance with the terms and vrovisions of tne Proposed 
Marketing Azreement and Pronosed Order woulc result in (a) vossible loss to 
producers, and (b) nossible nullification of the effectiveness of the Pro- 
posed ilarketing Agreement and Provosed Order in effectuating the policy of 
Congress as stated in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


A&A number of States require handlers to furnish security for payment 
to producers the same as, or similar to, that specified in the Provosed 
warketing Agreement and Prososed Order. With respect to those handlers who 
have already complied with State regulations, the Provosed Marketing Asree- 
ment and Provosed Order provides that the requirement for security shall be 
waived with respect to such portion of the value as already covered 
(provided that the security is acceptable to the liarket Administrator). 
This provision is reasonable in that it obviates duplication and eliminates 
unnecessary exoense to the hancler,. 
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Annuel Report 
Health Department of 
Boston, Mass. 


Francis X. Mehoney, M. D. 
Heelth Commissioner 


Dear Sir: 


I. have the honor to submit the following report of dairy inspection ac- 
tivities from Jenuery 1, 1934 to December 25, 1934. 


The report of our inspectors this year indicate a greater willingness on 
the part of deiry men through out the milk shed to meet the sanitary require=- 
ments of this department than in former years. This favorable action is due to 
the Federal Government through the agency of the AAA in increasing the price 
paid to producers for milk and cream. The niet result is an improvement in the 
quelity of milk products. Considerable time and effort have been spent this 
year in impressing upon milk producers end deslers the necessity of having ale! 
herds tuberculin tested in order to comply with the reguletion of this depart- 
ment which will become effective Jenurry l, 1935. Cooperative work with 
Depertments of Maine, Vermont end Messechusetts has continued with greet bene- 
fit to our milk supply. . A coordinate movement with the Massachusetts State 
Division of Dairying end Animal Husbandry hes made it possible for this divi- 
sion to concentrate on creemeries and deiries shipping the greater part of 
their product to Boston, while creemeries and dairies thst ship the bulk of 
their product to other cities ate under the supervision end control of the 
State. 


One of the constently recurring troubles of this division hes been the 
feilure of the deiry fermers to provide a sufficient supply of ice to last 
throughout the year with the usval result thet late in ‘the fell, if we heave a 
warm period, all the milk is not properly cooled with consequent high bacterial 
contents. All producers heave been notified through the creemery agents thet 
unless a sufficient supply of ice is stored for next yeer the offending dairy 
will not be permitted to ship to this eity. 


Chapter 305, Acts of 1952 which was responsible for the creetion of the 
Messechusetts State Division of Dairying and Animal Husbandry makes it manda- 
tory on all cities and towns within the State doing deiry inspection work to re- 
port such inspections to the State division and such reports are used as © basis 
for the issuance of registration certificates without which no out-of-State 
deiry can ship its product to Massechusetts. During the past year our division 
has furnished the State with 7,084 such reports. As a result of this coopere- 
tion the Director of the State division hes publicly commended this division. 


The orthodox method of pesteurization by the holding method (heating to a 
temperature of not less than 142 degrees Fahrenheit end holding for not less 
then 30 minutes) is quite likely to be superceded by a newer, quicker and 
equally efficient method known as the short-time high temperature pasteurizing 
process. This method requires milk to be heated to a temperature of not less 
than 160 degrees Fehrenheit end held for at least 15 seconds. The edvantages of 
this manner of processing milk ore quite apparent es time is e very essential 
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apparatus. Experisnce has taught all milk senitariens thet the more equip- 
ment a dealer instrlls the greater chence there is for bacterial growth. 

At present we have two instelletions of this type end .the results have been 
highly satisfactory. Two modern milk plants heve been erected in Boston 
and sre now in operation. 


The metter of cleen milk bottles is of greet importance to this 
department. The introduction of the soaker bottle washing machines (brewery 
type) hes been extremely helpful in insuring © clean, prectically sterile 
bottle. Heretofore these machines, because of their prohibitive cost, were 
only availsble to very large dsrlers but recently the menufacturers of these 
machines have scaled them down in size and price and at the present time 
many small dealcrs have instelled them. Two of our dealers have installed 
en epparatus for thé irradiation of milk which increases the Vitamin D con- 
tent by mcens of ultre violét reys. Other dealers sare obtaining Vitemin D 
milk from herds thet heve been fed irrediated yeast. : 


In conjunction with the milk inspector this division hes been Very 
ective in attempting to secure favorable milk legislation. Senate Bill, 26 
sponsored by the Messachusetts Holstein Breeders’ Association sought to 
lower the Strte milk stendards. ‘As this would effect the consumer by 
lowering the food velue of the milk this department opposed the Bill. After 
many hesrings before the Committee on Agriculture and with the help of other 
milk control agencies, this bill wes defeated. House Bill, #1154, wes 
enother bill on which this division put in e tremendous amount of work. It 
wes 8 bill to further regulete the seles of ice cresm products end frozen 
desserts end wes sponsored by State and city Health Departments as well es 
ics creem deelers. After many conferences end hearings this bill wes 
finelly pessed on the last day of the legisletive session. In consequence 
of the enactment of this bill, sanitery conditions in ice cream plants heve 
been equally improved and a substential amount of new equipment added. 


House Bill 939 drefted-by our milk inspector provided for a more 
equiteble license fee for esteblishments prsteurizing milk. At the present 
time the fee for such esteblishments is $10 irrespective of the amount of 
milk pesteurized. It wes felt that if a $10 fee wes a reasonable one for a 
dealer pasteurizing 300 quarts of milk, it would be manifestly unfair to 
permit a desler pasteurizing 150,000 quarts to operate for the seme fee. 

In this bill the proposed fees were based on « gallonege scale and would 
have increased the revenue of this department substantially had it been 


‘enacted; it was, however, referred to the next annual session and we hope 


to receive fevorable action on it in 1935. - 
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